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JOHN ADAMS. 


To rehearse the deeds and reéstablish the fame of a deceased 
ancestor, over whose reputation detraction, stimulated by party 
rancor, has cast a cloud, is a work of true piety. If tasks such 
as these have not uniformly accomplished their ends, it is because 
the zeal of the champion often defeats his laudable purpose, and 
by finding nothing to condemn in the life of the hero, excites the 
suspicion of the critical and gives new vigor to the defamation 
of the envious. Many an ambitious biographer would have done 
well to let the records of the life of his subject sleep in the tomb 
where they were inurned, and to have preferred the doubtful halo 
of general history to the clear and convincing light shed by 
contemporaneous evidence. Indeed, it may be safely said that that 
biography whose only aim is to glorify its subject, is worse than 
useless, if from the events of the life thus depicted no lessons of 
morality or wisdom can be drawn. If in its pages there be nothing 
to stir the ambition of the young or regulate the actions of the 
mature, if from its depths there glimmer no ray of truth, then 
the life of that man had better never been written: to say he was 
born, and died, is a sufficient biography. 

The melancholy truth, that not unfrequently volumes of adu- 
latory biography of unworthy men float from the press, intensifies 
the pleasure of perusing the record of the life of a truly honest 
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man, written down by honest descendants or friends, with truly 
honest motives. How we have lingered over the pages of Lock- 
hart, and learned from thence the inner life of the great magician 
of literature; how we glowed with pleasurable emotion as from 
the letters and diary of Washington Irving we gleaned a few of 
the flowers of his beautiful life !—nay, it was but yesterday that 
we pondered over the pages of the biography of Josiah Quincy, 
Jr., in whose career, though finding much of which we could not 
approve, we recognized the marks of vigor of mind and steadfast- 
ness of purpose. Who has risen from the perusal of Irving’s 
Washington without feeling stronger in his purposes of good 
and firmer in his faith in his fellow men? We do not speak now 
of autobiography, for there the egotism gives an artificial interest, 
which the career alone of the subject would not awaken. 

Judged by this standard, what shall be said of the volumes now 
under consideration? They have been for fourteen years before 
the public, but during ten of those years the popular thoughts 
have been averted from revolutionary topics, and fixed firmly on 
the issues of the day. As the late war for the Union was unpre- 
cedented in its inception and events, there was little to be gained 
by research into history: and the unthinking mind found in the 
struggles of the revolution no analogies except those that seemed 
to encourage rebellion. So it has happened that this life of one 
of the chief patriots of those days awakened comparatively little 
of interest. It comes before us practically as a new work; gain- 
ing increased lustre by the fame of its chief author, whose tact 
as a diplomatist, aided by a pen as skilful in his country’s defence 
as the sword of its most illustrious warrior, kept unbroken our 
relations with Great Britain, saved us from the complications of 
an European war, and at the same time preserved the national 
dignity as unsullied as when it was surrendered to his guardian- 
ship. 

The author of these volumes presupposes in the reader a some- 
what accurate knowledge of the history of the revolution, the 
formation of the government, and the early administrations. The 
work apparently supplements the full collection of the works of 
John Adams, and is, as it were,a commentary on the life as there 
depicted. Thus we are left to conjecture the date of his birth; 
and the philosophical introduction of the author presents us to 
simple John Adams, A.B. of Harvard, and teacher of a country 
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school. Indeed, the only material fault we have been able to find 
in the work, is that philosophy sometimes crowds out the facts ; 
and that the author takes it for granted that we have all read the 
voluminous correspondence and diary of the founder of his house. 
Life is too short for such universal study; and we, who read for 
information, would gladly find the sources of knowledge at our 
hand, and reluctantly turn to other volumes for the facts we feel 
should be in those before us. As for the rest, if we are critical, 
the style, though not devoid of dignity, and often rising to elo- 
quence, is not the equal of that of those admirable letters which 
refuted the sophistries of the British Foreign Office and delighted 
the countrymen of Charles Francis Adams. Was it experience 
that then rounded the sentences and gave force to the sentiment, 
or did the writer rise with the occasion, and, much as he loved 
his family, proved that in his nation’s service he could exhibit 
greater powers than he had summoned up in defence of the career 
of his ancestor ? 

Let us pick out, here and there, a few events in the life of John 
Adams, and see if we can profit by them : 

The country schoolmaster chooses law for his profession, for 
which he was “preéminently fitted with the endowments of 
nature, a Sound constitution of body, a clear and sonorous voice, 
a quick conception, a discriminating judgment and a ready elo- 
cution.” We find him starting out in his profession with the 
sentiment: ‘ The study and practice of law, I am sure, does not 
dissolve the obligations of morality or of religion.” The time 
of study of the law passed away, and in 1758 he was sworn in as 
an attorney of the Superior Court of the province of Massachu- 
setts. Residing at Braintree, an obscure village, it is not to be 
supposed that fortune or fame came at once to his embrace. Yet 
so diligent was he in his attention to his business and so frugal 
in his habits, that in the sixth year of his practice he was enabled 
to be married to that lady whose reputation is closely allied to 
his own, and who sustained him in many an hour of trial, soothed 
his excitable temper, gave to his children the best of training, 
bore herself with equal grace and dignity at the courts of Euro- 
pean monarchs and in the saloons of the Presidential mansion ; 
and who, perhaps alone of women past and future, was the wife 
and mother of a President of the United States. Educated much 
better than the most favored women of the day, the culture 
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acquired in her father’s house was a solace to her in after life; 
and her letters, written without premeditation, to friends, have, 
like those of Madame de Sevigné, become models of familiar 
correspondence. As the wife of the second President, and as the 
mother of John Quincy Adams, she, who was Abigail Smith, the 
daughter of the Congregational minister of Weymouth, has 
acquired a conspicuous place in the national history. 

The higher honors of the profession now began to fall upon 
him. The resignation of the Commissioner of Stamps had led to 
the closing of the Superior Court, of which Hutchinson was 
Chief Justice, much to the grievance of suitors and their counsel. 
At atown meeting held in Boston, John Adams, together with 
James Otis and Jeremiah Gridley, was selected to present the 
case before the governor and his council. The argument was of 
no effect, but the occasion exercised an important influence on 
Mr. Adams’ subsequent career. It was his introduction to the 
patriotic forum, and from that time he became something more 
than a mere lawyer adjusting individual rights. In 1768 he 
removed to Boston, and there continued the practice of his pro- 
fession, attending the sittings of the Superior Court in its country 
circuits. 

In the excited state of the public mind in the patriotic city of 
Boston, 2 collision between the populace and the British troops, 
whose gaudy uniforms flaunted through the streets, was inevi- 
table. The so-called “ Boston massacre” was a necessity of the 
times: a mere exponent of the passions that ruled the hour. A 
corporal’s guard, insulted and assailed by the angry and perhaps 
malicious mob, failed to restrain their temper, and yielding to the 
excitement of the moment, fired a single fatal volley, the result 
of which was the death of five and the wounding of six of the 
townspeople. From that hour the presence of English soldiery 
became insupportable to the American people. No longer the 
fétéd representatives of a loved imperial power, they became 
hateful as the minions of oppression. 

John Adams and Josiah Quincy, Jr., were selected as counsel 
for Captain Preston and the soldiers who had fired the fatal shots. 
It appears that their employment was suggested by Hutchinson, 
and as they were the most prominent of the lawyers who opposed 
the government policy, the selection was judicious. A prisoner 
against whom popular indignation raises itself should always be 
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defended by counsel in whose character the people have faith, and 
by one who holds popular opinions. Thus the character of the 
advocate strengthens the cause in which he is retained. Yet it 
requires not a little moral courage to stem the tide of popular 
wrath. Neither Jolin Adams nor his younger colleague refused 
the duty cast upon them. It was attended with much that was 
dangerous to their reputation and prospects. Says the biographer, 
the decision of Adams and Quincy “was regarded by many 
townsmen as little short of a wilful design to screen murderers 
from justice. The father of Quincy wrote to his son in terms of 
vehement remonstrance. The son’s reply is in the vein which so 
often raises the annals of these times above the ordinary level of 
history: “To inquire my duty and do it is my aim. I dare 
affirm that you and this whole people will one day rejoice that I 
became an advocate for the aforesaid criminals charged with the 
murder of our fellow-citizens.” 

It is the glorious privilege of the lawyer to stand between the 
oppressor and the object of his wrath, to snatch the victim from 
the very furnace of condemnation. When called to act for the 
defence he dare not consider the guilt or innocence of the accused. 
It is his duty to use the abilities with which he is endowed to 
secure for his client a fair trial under the law; that law of civic 
courts which considers not the abstract guilt of the prisoner at 
its bar, but only condemns him when by its regular process it is 
proven that he has violated its commandment. The advocate, 
therefore, who refuses to undertake a defence, simply because in 
his judgment the accused is guilty, is recreant to his trust. It is 
audaciously substituting his own judgment for that of judge and 
jury. Let us commend, therefore, these young lawyers, Adams 
and Quincy, one of twelve and the other of three years’ practice 
at the bar, in that they recognized so readily the obligations im- 
posed on them by their high calling. 

Captain Preston was easily acquitted. There was no evidence 
to prove that he had ordered his men to fire, and the verdict in 
his favor was not unanticipated. The trial of the other prison- 
ers was, however, prolonged and contested. “So great was the 
interest,” says our author, “felt in it that a stenographer under- 
took, what in that day was a gigantic task, a report in full. Un- 
like the indefatigable men of the same class in this age, he gave 
way, completely exhausted, before he reached the end.” The 
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length of time that intervened between the massacre and the 
trial had allowed the popular wrath to somewhat subside and a 
reaction in favor of the accused was taking place, of which ad- 
vantage was skilfully taken by their counsel. The provocation 
had been great, that was certain. Soldiers were but men, not 
gifted with patriarchal patience. Were they not driven to the 
wall when they fired ; was it not in pure self-defence? Why visit 
on the heads of the unfortunate men at the bar the retribution 
which belonged to those by whose orders they were sent to coerce 
a patriotic people? Such or similar arguments fell from the lips 
of the ardent junior in the cause ; but when Mr. Adams spoke it 
was as the priest of law unsullied by mortal passions, untainted 
by malice or prejudgment: “I am for the prisoners at the bar; 
and shall apologize for it only in the words of the Marquis Bec- 
caria: ‘If I can but be the instrument of preserving one life, his 
blessing and tears of transport shall be a sufficient consolation to 
me for the contempt of mankind.’” From this opening he pro- 
ceeded to develop the law of homicide, supporting his argument 
by copious citation of authorities, and happily concluding with 
a quotation from Algernon Sidney eulogizing the impartiality and 
justice of the law. The judges, appointed by the king, seconded 
this argument by charging the jury in favor of the accused. The 
result of the trial was a verdict acquitting six of the soldiers, 
who were therefore discharged. The other two were convicted of 
manslaughter. By craving benefit of clergy their punishment 
was commuted to burning in the hand. 

This is regarded by the biographer as the first of four great 
moral tests which occurred in the course of the public career of 
Mr. Adams. The immediate result was not unfavorable to him, 
for during the trial he had increased his former professional 
reputation, and the cooler judgment pf the people distinguished 
between the duty of the lawyer and the sentiments of the man. 
He “ never looked back upon his share in this transaction without 
satisfaction, not only because he had himself performed what he 
believed his duty in the face of popular clamor, but because he 
had done his part to furnish for Boston a memorable example of 
self-control under extraordinary provocation, as well as of cheerful 
submission to the ultimate decree of law.” 

The next crisis in his life took place several years later. Then 
the revolutionary fire which had been so long smouldering had 
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burst into an open blaze. Sanguinary battles had been fought 
and the whole power of the Colonies was united against the 
Imperial armies. The Second National Congress was in session 
at Philadelphia. In vain had petitions for redress of grievances 
been sent to the King ; in vain had reconciliation been attempted. 
The close of each negotiation or attempted negotiation found the 
breach wider than before. The emissaries of the Crown would 
not recognize the Representatives of Congress in any official 
capacity. They came to extend mercy to penitent rebels, not to 
treat with a free and independent nation. With such views, their 
diplomacy was barren of results. The situation remained, there- 
fore, anomalous. The Colonies were in a state of armed resistance 
to the British authority. They had organized a quasi provisional 
government, and had raised, equipped and. set in the field 
considerable armies, which had given battle to the regular troops 
with varying success. In every thing but the name, they had 
cast off the yoke of allegiance to the mother country. Yet to cut 
the last thread which bound them to the British Empire, they 
hesitated. In the breasts of many, there was a lingering hope 
that the difficulties would yet be settled. The old flag which 
many of them had followed on the shores of Champlain and Lake 
George, which some of them had seen planted in triumph at 
Quebec and Louisbourg, was still to them an emblem of power 
‘and loyalty which they could not readily disregard. And even 
while they prayed that Montgomery might be able to tear that 
flag from the heights where Wolfe had planted it, they still hoped 
that the King would recover. from his infatuation. If he would 
but relent. If Lord North would but resign, and if Chatham, the 
great premier, could but once more wield the sceptre, all would 
be well. They would never yield to force, but concession might 
do much. It was not the amount, but the form of the tax which 
displeased them. As loyal subjects of the King, they daily 
prayed for peace and energetically waged war. It was a false 
position. Had it long continued, it would have proved a fatal 
position. How could insurgents who dared not proclaim 
themselves independent, anticipate foreign encouragement and 
assistance? No one realized this better than John Adams. 
Months before the idea of independence had become popularized, 
he had, in private conversations and letters to personal 
friends, insisted on its necessity. So advanced was he in his 
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opinions, that he shocked the loyal and terrified the timid of 
his countrymen. “It is stated by more than one witness, that 
Mr. Adams was avoided in the streets by many, as if it were 
contamination to speak with such a traitor. Even of his friends, 
several became infected with the general panic and looked coldly 
upon him.” Hancock and Dickinson drew off from close associa- 
tion with him and left him in the isolation, which is now regarded 
as his glory, of the sole conspicuous advocate of independence. 
But, little by little, his opinions prevailed, and at the session of 
Congress in the spring of 1776, it was found that New England 
and most of the southern States were united in favor of separa- 
tion from the mother country. The middle States, representing 
the great landed interests, still hesitated; and even desponded. 
In Congress, Adams labored incessantly in behalf of separation. 
Ready and strong in debate, uncompromising in support of his 
propositions, rather hasty in temper, he urged with a restless 
energy the importance of the step. Realizing the necessity of 
combined action, he was in constant consultation with those who 
sympathized with the movement. Efforts were made to stir up 
popular enthusiasm on the subject, in order that the more timid 
of the delegates might be encouraged to decided action. Waver- 
ing Maryland was stimulated by the exertions of Samuel Chase, 
whilst Jonathan Dickinson Sergeant resigned his seat in Congress 
in order to repair to Trenton to influence the Assembly of New 
Jersey. 

The debate on the preliminary resolutions developed the fact 
that a majority of the colonies would favor independence ; but 
the question was deemed too important to be passed by a bare 
majority, and therefore the discussion was postponed until the 
first of July. The interval was marked by the greatest exertions 
to procure a unanimous vote. On the eleventh of June, Thomas 
Jefferson, John Adams, Benjamin Franklin, Roger Sherman and 
Robert R. Livingston were appointed a committee to prepare the 
declaration. Every Philadelphian knows the unpretending build- 
ing at the corner of Market and Seventh streets, where Thomas 
Jefferson composed the greatest State paper of our history. As 
he worked at his important task; did he with prophetic foresight 
see the greatness of the future of his country, or may it be said 
of him as of many architects, “* He builded better than he knew.” 

On the first of July the debate was resumed. Chief among 
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the opponents of independence was John Dickinson. “The op- 
position which was dying away everywhere else, was still a liv- 
ing principle within his breast. Yet it was the resistance of a 
patriot aiming to avert what he viewed as the greatest dangers 
for his country, without the alloy of faction or bad faith. * * * 
His action must be resolved into the hesitation of wealthy con- 
servatism at taking an irrevocable step, rather than want of pub- 
lic spirit or personal courage.” 

On this occasion, Adams made a great oratorical effort, of which 
no record remains; but which Webster, with a happy fancy, re- 
produced in that speech so familiar to us all, commencing with 
the words, “ Sink or swim.” Adams, himself, considered the de- 
bate an useless waste of words, inasmuch as it probably did 
not influence a single vote. Nevertheless, if we may judge by 
the effects produced upon his auditors, the future president 
was truly eloquent that day. Jefferson said that he stood forth 
“the Colossus of Independence ;” that he evinced “a power of 
thought and expression which moved the members from their 
seats.” Richard Stockton called him the “ Atlas of Indepen- 
dence ;” and the Virginians went home “ to fill every mouth in 
the ancient Dominion with the praises due to the comprehensive- 
ness of his views, the force of his arguments and the boldness of 
his patriotism.”” The solemn protest of Dickinson fell unheeded 
on the ear of the assembly, most of the members of which were 
already individually committed to the step; and on the third of 
July the final vote on its passage was taken; and on the Fourth 
the Declaration was solemnly signed ; the same John Hancock, 
who a few months before had drawn off from intimacy with 
Adams, because of his advocacy of separation, signing first, with 
a signature ever memorable in the history of the country. Thus 
the patriot of Massachusetts had triumphed. Independence, it is 
true, was inevitable; but he most conspicuously was its advocate 
and daring adherent. Friendship, fortune, and even life, he risked 
in the cause. With a keen foresight he had long seen its neces- 
sity, and to know his country’s need was with him a mandate to 
its procurement. 

The scene again shifts, and this time we are carried to the dykes 
and canals of the Dutch United Provinces. Adams is at the 
Hague as the accredited representative of the colonies; bearing 
several diplomatic commissions, and empowered to treat for peace 
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when the favorable moment should have arrived. The govern- 
ment of the United Provinces was much under British influence, 
and Sir Joseph York, who had been for thirty years the resident 
English minister, had acquired as much supremacy over their 
“High Mightinesses” as Sir Stratford de Redclyffe wielded in 
later days at the Sublime Porte. There was, apparently, little 
hope of recognition and assistance from the Dutch government. 
Yet the bankers of the Hague were persuaded to venture a loan 
to the struggling colonies. The money did not come as rapidly 
from the pockets of their capacious breeches as the ardent en- 
voy wished, but still the aid was substantial and of the greatest 
importance. For it was now the sixth year of the Revolutionary 
struggle, and men and money were very scarce. But Adams was 
not satisfied with this assistance from individuals. He longed 
for recognition by the United Provinces. He therefore labored 
incessantly to create public sentiment in favor of this step. The 
great towns, being the moneyed centres, were already well inclined 
towards the colonial cause. The lenders of money were clamo- 
rous for recognition ; for if the government were once firmly estab- 
lished, their loans were secure. Nor were the mass of the people 
forgetful of the incidents of their own contest with Spain, and 
they sympathized not a little with the brave people who had so 
long withstood the British power. Thus the soil in which the en- 
voy was sowing was not likely to prove unfruitful. He labored 
to organize the feeling into such a form that the authorities could 
not be unmindful of it. One by one the various States instructed 
their delegates to vote for recognition—first Friesland, then Hol- 
land, then Zealand, then Overyssel, then Groningen, then Utrecht, 
and finally Guelderland—so that on thé 19th of April, 1781, six 
years after Lexington, Mr. Adams was admitted as envoy of the 
United States of North America to their High Mightinesses of 
the United Provinces. 

This successful diplomatic effort was considered by Mr. Adams 
as the greatest triumph of his life, and when the difficulties he 
encountered are properly credited, there can be no doubt but that 
he had great cause for self-congratulation. The United Provinces 
were then in the decline of their power. They were daily becom- 
ing more and more dependent on England, “the Mistress of the 
Seas.” Ever since the reign of William III. of England, there 
had been close bonds between the two countries. It was a rela- 
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tion of dependence. The natural ally and assistant, shall we 
say protector? of the Low Countries, was and is England— 
Protestant England. That France should recognize and assist 
the colonies was not remarkable, for France was eager to strike 
at the weakest point of her formidable adversary; but Holland 
and her sister States acted against their interest when they lent 
an encouraging hand to our forefathers. The same Holland 
which sheltered the Pilgrim Fathers, when a little band flying 
from persecution, could not refrain to place herself on the same 
side of liberty when the hour of trial came. 

When hostilities had ceased, Mr. Adams, whose signature had 
just been affixed to the treaty of peace, was entrusted with the 
delicate and important task of representing his country at the 
British court. He was the first American who appeared before 
the testy old king, as a citizen of the free and independent 
colonies. He was, therefore, in the eyes of George III., the per- 
sonification of audacious rebellion. His reception, whilst attended 
by the usual diplomatic courtesy, was chilling. Nor were the 
people, with whom he was brought in contact, much more cordial. 
It was an uncomfortable, yet honorable situation. He, who lately 
felt that his life was in peril, as he with hardihood ran the, gaunt- 
let of the British cruisers, was now clothed in such majesty that 
no Englishman dared touch a hair of his head. 

Three members of the Adams family, father, son and grand- 
son, have represented our people at the Court of St. James, un- 
til this mission is almost regarded as an appanage in the Adams 
family. These successive honors have been the just rewards of 
patriotic services, and each appointment was doubtless suggested 
by the memory of the success of the preceding one. 

Mr. Adams had served his country faithfully as legislator and 
diplomatist, and when the peace came he was foremost among 
those honored with office under the new government. To receive 
the second place when George Washington held the first, was in- 
deed a high distinction. It would have been better for his repu- 
tation if he had followed the example of his illustrious chief, 
and at the close of Washington’s second term, retired from pub- 
lic office, for it can not be denied that his administration as Pres- 
ident cast a cloud over his reputation. This biography corrects 
many false impressions which are still lingering in the public 
mind, and demonstrates that many of the unfortunate events of 
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his presidential career were due to causes over which he had no 
control. In our limited space, we can do no more than touch on 
this theme, interesting though it be. 

It is popularly supposed that Mr. Adams was the originator 
and warm advocate of the “ Alien and Sedition Laws,” and much 
obloquy has been cast upon him for this; but his biographer 
clearly shows that he signed these acts with the greatest reluct- 
ance and with many misgivings. He was accused by members of 
his own party of leaning too warmly towards the French, yet 
any impartial student of history will approve his course as wise 
and impartial. It has been said that he was indifferent to the 
national defence, yet the only evidence in support of this grave 
accusation is found in his reluctance to create a large standing 
army with Hamilton as its virtual head. Why raise an immense 
force against a foe so distant that invasion was problematical ? 
A war with England would be maritime. She would not invade 
in any large force. So also with France. The Directory had 
enough to contend against without undertaking an expedition to 
the United States. 

It is difficult for us, at this distance, to enter into the feelings 
and hapes of the men of those days, yet it may be considered 
that the extreme Federalists were at that time carried away by 
excess of zeal. Their admiration for the institutions of England 
was quite as warm as the attachment of the Republicans for the 
France of the Revolution. At their head was Alexander Hamilton. 
His ability as a statesman, his services during the war, his bril- 
liant talents as a political writer, and the attachment of Wash- 
ington, all combined to render him the chief of his party. The 
services he rendered in procuring the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, will give him a perpetual fame. His 
unfortunate death threw a halo of romance around his memory. 
Yet with all his patriotism, and all his talents, he was a most un- 
comfortable thorn in the side of the second President. He strove 
in vain to innoculate Mr. Adams with his ideas. Failing in this, 
he kept up, it is alleged in the biography, communication with 
the members of the cabinet, and conspired with them to harass 
the President in carrying out his policy. This grave accusation 
the bicgrapher supports by evidence which he considers convin- 
cing. The interference of Mr. Hamilton was particularly notice- 
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able when it was determined to accept the overtures of Talley- 
rand, by sending a new embassy to France. 

Every conceivable plan to thwart the purpose of the President 
was adopted; and if the biographer’s statement be correct, the 
conduct of some of the members of the cabinet was despicable. 
It was altogether an unfortunate administration. The President 
retired from office without regret. The feeble efforts at his reélec- 
tion but developed the extent of his unpopularity, and gave evi- 
dence of how his valuable services during the war had grown dim 
in the national memory. But no impartial student of the his-. 
tory of his administration will fail to discover that every act of 
the President was performed in accordance with his standard of 
duty. Perplexed by a factious opposition and betrayed by his 
advisers, he steered with difficulty through the dangers which sur- 
rounded him. He lacked the faculty of conciliation. He lacked 
the still more important faculty of penetration into character. He 
did not discover until too late the fang of the serpent he was 
cherishing in his bosom. Impetuous in his nature, the concep- 
tion and execution of his plans were simultaneous. He was 
hardly qualified for the position; for.though a most successful 
antagonist, he was never calculated to be an umpire. And what 
should a President be other than an umpire? In his high office 
he should calmly judge between contending factions; a steady 
pilot, he should steer by the chart and the compass, and not suffer 
the ship of state to be veered by every fitful gale. The seeds of 
discontent had been sown in the last years of the term of office 
of Washington, and the harvest was ripe in the term of his suc- 
cessor. 

The remainder of his life was passed at his country place in 
Massachusetts quietly and peacefully, where he indulged in the 
amusement of buying land in such quantity that it kept him in 
straitened circumstances. 

He saw his son, John Quincy, treading the path of public life, 
and finally there was afforded him the pleasure of seeing him ele- 
vated to the Presidential chair. In this old patriot was fulfilled 
the promises both to Macbeth and Banquo: “ King that shalt be” 
and “ Your children shall be kings.” Shall the prophecy be further 
fulfilled? Is there not at least one of his descendants among us 
worthy to bear our highest civic crown? 

On the Fourth ,of July, 1826, the fiftieth anniversary of the 
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national independence, the soul of John Adams took its eternal 
flight. Just before the closing moment, his mind apparently run- 
ning back to the days of the revolution, he said, “ Thomas Jeffer- 
son still lives.” Strange error, extraordinary coincidence, for to 
Thomas Jefferson on that same day came the messenger of death. 
The couriers sent to announce the tidings of the death of each, 
met in Philadelphia, and under the shadow of Independence Hall 
told to each other‘their story. Thousands still living remember 
the thrill that these strange events sert throughout the length and 
the breadth of the land. It was as if each of these patriots, see- 
ing the growth and prosperity of the country they had labored so 
to save, thus realizing the consummation of their hopes, cried to 
the Giver of all good and perfect gifts, Nunc Dimirrts, and the 
prayer was answered. And the mourning nation looked with 
awe into these two graves—sepulchres of the departed, prophets 
as it seemed to them, who had passed away without even leaving 
their mantles behind them. Orators and poets flung around these 
events the charms of their eloquence and music, but they never 
could recall the impression which the first announcement of it 
made. Following on the celebration of the semi-centennial anni- 
versary of the nation’s birth, it signalized the occasion as never 
the anniversary was signalized before or since. 

Thus John Adams departed this life, full of years and in the 
possession of all his faculties. The bitterness of party feeling 
had somewhat died away, and the acts of his,administration were 
judged with less harshness. Friends who had become estranged 
were again reconciled to him. His country had become a power 
among the nations of the earth. He was ready to depart. The 
grain was ripe for the harvest, and “the reaper, whose name is 
Death,” cut it down with one stroke of the sickle. 

What shall we say of him now? Let it be that which was said 
of the Maestre de Santiago: 


“ His was a Trajan’s goodness, his 
A Titus’ noble charities 
And righteous laws ; 
The arm of Hector, and the might 
Of Tully, to maintain the right 
In truth’s just cause— 
The faith of Constantine; ay, more, 
The fervent love Camillus bore 
His native land.” 
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Does it seem high praise? Study his career and judge if it be 
not for the most part merited. We have not extenuated his 
faults, nor have we done complete justice to his virtues. Few 
men have more consistently served their country. The honors 
he received were earned by years of restless toil and endeavor, 
accompanied by much risk to his fortune and life. The measures 
he advocated were generally characterized by prudence and wisdom. 
Let us not, in these days of party chicanery, forget to occasionally 
look back to the past when for awhile self-interest and political 
affiliations were ignored in the presence of the national danger ; 
and as we thus study it among the galaxy before us, few shine 
with a clearer, purer radiance than John Adams of Massachusetts ; 
school-master, lawyer, legislator, diplomatist, President ; and, 
greater than these, Patriot. Weigh his character in the strictest 
of balances and it will not be found wanting in any of the higher 
virtues. His faults were those of temperament. Let this be his 
greatest praise—he never despaired of the republic. 


Grorce D. Bunpp. 








A TRIP TO THE YOSEMITE VALLEY. 


[Concluded.] 


ALL authorities concur in the opinion that the finest and most 
comprehensive view of the Yosemite district is to be had from 
Inspiration Point. Immediately on our right, as we stood there, 
the waters of Pohono “fluttered” in their fall of nearly a thousand 
feet; just behind, the outlined nave of the Cathedral Rocks ap- 
peared, with the Cathedral Spires, or Towers, as they should be 
called, like the double towers of some old minster stained by 
tempest and gnawed by time, a grand illustration of what Ruskin 
calls “the look of mountain brotherhood between the cathedral 
and the Alp;” in the rear again, rose Sentinel Dome, four thou- 
sand one hundred and fifty feet above the valley ; while further 
to the right, the South Dome, five thousand six hundred feet 
above the valley, lifted its ponderous form into the vault of 
heaven, a study worthy the gaze of Michael Angelo when he was 
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meditating the mighty cupola of the world’s cathedral. Before 
us, the half dome of Tissayac on the south, four thousand seven 
hundred feet high, and the dome of Tocoya on the north, three 
thousand five hundred feet, contracted our vista as we looked up 
the valley; nearer to us, on the left, rose the triple peaks of Pom- 
pompasus or the Brothers, four thousand feet high, concealing 
the Yosemite Falls from our view; and still nearer, the smooth 
and vertical cliffs of El Capitan stood out in magnificent promi- 
nence, nearly opposite to the Cathedral Rocks. These cliffs are a 
mile in length, and three thousand three hundred feet above the 
valley ; they are considered by many to be the most sublime fea- 
ture of the locality, and Professor Whitney says of them: “It 
would be difficult to find any where in the world, a mass of rock 
presenting a perpendicular face so imposing.” This is a rough 
sketch of the stupendous view before which we would gladly have 
lingered during the entire afternoon, but we were admonished 
that a long descent and many weary miles lay between us and 
our resting-place for the night, and we felt obliged to hasten on. 
At another point, Mount Beatitude, a little lower down, a more 
distinct view of the valley itself is to be, had, and we remained 
there for a short time. The trail by which we made the descent 
of three thousand feet into the valley, is steep and difficult ; we 
walked for a time, resting occasionally by a little stream, which 
flowed or rather leaped in an almost endless succession of cas- 
cades by our side, and when the path became very rough and 
painful to the feet, we mounted our horses and rode. So far as 
the ladies were concerned, this would have been less trying to 
the nerves, if the guides had been more efficient; but purtly be- 
cause of the size of our party, and partly because the guides here 
are not thoroughly trained to take care of tourists, there was 
more or less of discomfort, and a few mishaps took place. The 
horses behaved very well, and although some of them were hard 
enough in the saddle, and others, we believe, had never travelled 
over the ground before, they proved to be sure-footed and trust- 
worthy. At the foot of the mountain we stopped for a moment 
in the most delicious little fernery we ever saw, shaded by trees 
like a bower, cooled by the bubbling waters, and adorned with 
ferns in rich and rare variety. Crossing the Bridal Veil Meadow, 
we came to the Bridal Veil or Pohono Fall, which, broken into 
dust in its descent, like the Staubhach, waves and flutters tremu- 
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lously in the wind, in ample vindication of its English name. 
The stream falls upon the talus, two hundred or more feet above 
the valley, and a heavy mist surrounds its foot, which, as we saw 
it in the afternoon sun, was brilliant as the robe of Iris. Return- 
ing to the main path, from which we had diverged, we forded the 
three branches of the Pohono into which this stream divides after 
striking the talus, and pushed our way up the valley. ' Keeping 
the Merced, the Rivet of Mercy, on our left, we passed under the 
shadow of the Cathedral Rocks, as the last rays of the sun illu- 
mined their gothic summits, and in the gray twilight rode abreast 
of El Capitan, as it seemed, for miles. Presently, on our right, 
-we made the Sentinel Rock, which serves as a buttress to Senti- 
nel Dome, and on the other side, grouped in the deepening gloom, 
the Brothers stood before us. Here the ground is strewed with 
fragments of rock, the scattered debris of some earth shock, per- 
haps, in the distant past. Already our ears had caught the roar 
of the Yosemite Falls, and now we saw them in all the subdued 
and silvery beauty of the moonlight as it spanned the gorge from 
behind Tissayac or the Half Dome. That Saturday evening ride 
none of us can ever forget. We were thoroughly tired after our 
four days’ journey by stage and on horseback, and the three 
taverns to which we were destined at the ever-receding end of the 
valley, seemed as inaccessible to our approach as the heads of the 
Three Brothers which rose high above us; but the stillness, the 
solitariness, the strangeness and the sublimity of the scene, amid 
which we found ourselves, solemnized our minds as we rode along 
in straggling procession, silent and thoughtful; and the feeling 
of our hearts, if not the utterance of our lips, was that of the pa- 
triarch, who, far from home, had lighted upon a certain place 
and taken of the stones for his pillow and slept: This is Beth-el ; 
how dreadful is this place! 

There are, as we have intimated, three taverns in the valley, 
best known by the names of their proprietors: Liedig, Black and 
Hutchings. They all face the Yosemite Falls, and are approached 
at short intervals in the order in which we have mentioned them. 
The size of our party made it necessary for us to put in requisi- 
tion the unengaged accommodations of all of them, and even then 
we had to be contented with very crowded quarters. None of us, 
however, were disposed to be critical, especially on the evening 
of our arrival; by nine o’clock the last of our number had come 
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in, and, thankful for a resting-place of any kind, we lost no time 
in seeking repose after the excitement and fatigue of the day and 
of the week. The mule drivers in charge of the scanty luggage 
to which we had limited ourselves on leaving San Francisco, 
through some bad management, did not reach the valley until the 

afternoon of the next day. : 

We spent, Sunday very quietly. Directly in front of us were 
the Yosemite Falls, and we sat on the piazza and watched them 
by the hour. There had been a heavy thunder-shower early in 
the morning, and the volume of water which came over the preci- 
pice was greater than usual. The cataract consists of three dis- 
tinct falls; “the first, or highest, is fifteen hundred feet, and is a 
third of a mile back from the valley in a gorge; the second fall 
is rather a succession of cascades, measuring in all six hundred 
and twenty-six feet, after which comes the third fall, four hun- 
dred feet high, below which is a talus of two hundred feet high.” 
We do not agree with those who consider the various falls as 
quite incidental to the general interest of the valley ; on the con- 
trary, we think that they add unspeakably to its beauty and sub- 
limity, and we congratulate ourselves that our visit occurred at 
the season of the year when the melting ‘snows of the Nevada and 
the occasional showers combine to fill up the streams and furnish 
copious supplies for these wonderful waterworks. 

Late in the afternoon a religious service was held under the 
shade of some pine trees in the rear of Black’s. The spot was an 
impressive one. Behind the minister rose the crags of Sentinel 
Rock, on which it is said the Indians used to build their beacon- 
fires; before him the Yosemite stream poured forth its crystal 
torrents in seemingly exhaustless flow; on his left stood El Capi- 
tan, giving us the shadow of a great rock in a weary land. It 
answered almost literally to a description of scenery by Whittier, 
in a hymn, written to be sung upon this coast: 

“ Amidst these glorious works of Thine 
The solemn minarets of the pine 
And awful Shasta’s icy shrine; 
Where swell Thy winds from wave and gale, 
And organ thunders never fail 
Behind the cataract’s silver veil.” 

Our first excursion Monday morning was to Mirror Lake, 

which should be visited early in the day, before its glassy surface 
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has been disturbed and rippled by the breeze. We crossed the 
Merced by Hutchings’ bridge, and, turning to the right and to 
the east, followed the trail through meadow swamps, amid trees 
and boulders and broken rocks, and near the base of the hoary 
cliffs known as the Royal Arches and the Washington Column, 
until we reached the lake, three miles distant from the bridge. 
The path was rough in many places, but the horses and mules 
picked their way with care and skill. The lake is a pretty little 
sheet of water, full of trout, we believe; but its chief attraction is 
the sun-picture delineated in reverse on its unruffled surface, of 
the trees and rocks and mountains by which it isenvironed. The 
great North Dome rises directly overhead, and its huge and naked 
mass appears to be reproduced in the tranquil depths which re- 
pose at its feet. So with the boat in which some of us pushed 
away from the shore, and with every other object which comes 
within the scope of its magic lens; nothing could be more per- 
fect or more beautiful. 

We retraced our steps to Hutchings’, and then went eastward 
again, along the south bank of the river. During the night there 
had been very heavy rains, almost a tempest, which had swollen 
the streams and overfiowed the meadows, and there was more 
fording to do than was pleasant to the ladies. After riding for 
a mile or two in this direction, we turned abruptly to the south, 
following up the course of the main fork of the Merced, but at a 
short distance from the water. The path now became very rough 
and rocky, and our horses literally climbed step by step over the 
boulders, which, in some awful convulsion of nature in the past, 
in one of those catastrophes when, as Cowper says, 


“God performs upon the trembling stage 
Of His own works, His dreadful part alone,” 


were torn from the sides of the precipice and piled up in the 
gorge. As we looked up, other fragments seemed ready to fall, 
and the vast cliff itself to impend, gloomy and deathboding. We 
could not help thinking with a shudder of the occasional earth- 
quakes with which this part of the continent is visited, and of 
the doom which would be ours if the solid ground should at that 
moment tremble, and these overhanging mountains should fall on 
us and these hills cover us. Presently we crossed a wild stream 
called Toloolweack, an affluent of the Merced, which makes a 
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headlong plunge into the valley a mile and a half above; and, 
turning east once more, approached the torrent of the Merced, 
which here deserves the poetical name given by some of the early 
French explorers, to a swift stream in what is now Nebraska, 
L’eau qui court. Again the climbing became very difficult, but 
the grandeur and wildness of the scenery, the rocks about and 
above us, and the foaming river by our side, cannot adequately 
be described. At length, rounding a bold point called Register 
Rock, on which many tourists inscribe their names, we obtained 
the first view of the Picoyac or Vernal Fall. We dismounted, 
and, leaving our horses with the guides, clambered to a green 
knoll in a slight bend of the river, and found ourselves directly 
in front of the cataract. We thought that upon the whole, we 
had never but with one exception seen any thing equal to it; 
other falls are higher, but for gracefulness of descent, for volume, 
and for surrounding scenery, Picoyac, “a shower of sparkling 
crystals,” has no peer, and only one superior, Niagara, which we 
must always regard as the monarch of cataracts, as Mont Blane, 
“crowned long ago,” is the monarch of mountains. According 
to some authorities, this fall is four hundred and seventy-five feet 
high, though there is so much spray that the bottom cannot be 
distinctly seen from any point from which a measurement is pos- 
sible. The stream is thirty yards wide, and it shoots over quite 
clear of the rock. The water near the top is green, aud the 
name, Vernal, was given to distinguish it from a very white fall, 
a mile beyond. 

Most of our party went no further than the foot of the Picoyac, 
but some of the more enterprising, having wrapped themselves in 
long waterproof coats provided for them on the spot, braved the 
showers of almost blinding spray through which they had to 
pass, and mounted the ladders or rough staircases which scale 
the perpendicular wall of rock. A few others reached the plateau 
by the trail, and had not some of the guides discouraged the 
attempt, to save trouble to themselves, as we afterwards supposed, 
the majority of the party, ladies as well as gentlemen, might*have 
ridden thither, returning, as it would have been more prudent to 
do, on foot. About a mile further on and up is the Nevada Fall, 
six hundred and thirty-nine feet high. It is rather a slide or a 
chute than a fall, for the water runs down a rock which has 4 
slope of eighty-five degrees for about half its height, and seventy- 
five degrees the other half. 
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We enjoyed the return ride to the inn, as we were becoming 
used to the ruggedness of the mountain paths. Late in the after- 
noon, having rested meanwhile, we took a quiet walk, and, from 
the meadow on the south side of Hutchings’ Bridge, watched the 
effect of the departing sunlight upon the heights at the upper end 
of the valley. In the unclouded splendor, every‘seam and scar 
upon the Royal Arches and the cliffs opposite became a feature 
of radiant beauty, the cold gray of the granite was changed into 
warm and glowing color, and the domes were crowned with glory. 
A fragment of fleecy cloud had been caught by the riven summit 
of Tissayac, and, as floating like a pennant it kindled in the rosy 
light, it seemed a fit emblem of one of the royal banners of the 
Prince of Peace, the Vewilla Regis, which in the fulness of time . 
shall wave triumphant over this now blood-stained planet. Slowly 
the line of shade crept from the valley up the steep, rocky walls ; 
for a moment, the domes, rejoicing in the excess of light, withstood 
its further progress, but as the sun dropped behind the Coast 
Range and into the waters of the Pacific, they too put on “the 
sober livery” of the still twilight, and the vision was ended. 

Too soon we were obliged to turn our backs upon these scenes. 
Some of us who had not yet visited the Big Trees, separated from 
the rest of the party, and retraced our steps by the Mariposa 
trail. Starting early in the morning, we had a delightful ride 
down the valley; the foliage was fresh and cheerful, the air was 
bracing, and was laden with the fragrance of the pines; and the 
granite walls and domes, now somewhat familiar to our eyes, 
rose in sharp relief against the clear, blue sky. We paused for a 
few moments before the Pohono Fall, and then pushed up the 
mountain side. The trail had been improved by the recent rains, 
and seemed less formidable in every respect than when we passed 
over it a few days before. It is a very steep ascent, however, 
and we had reason to fear that one at least of our horses would 
not hold out until we reached the summit. “We halted for half 
an hour at Inspiration Point; then mounting to our saddles 
again, we crossed the summit and pursued our way along the 
hillsides, through the soft meadows and among the stately pines. 
Late in the afternoon we arrived at Clark’s Ranch, which we found 
very much crowded, but every thing possible was done to make 
us comfortable. The next day we made an excursion to the 
Mariposa Big Tree Grove, five miles distant. The ascent is 
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gradual, but not very difficult; the grove lies two thousand four 
hundred feet above the Ranch, and six thousand five hundred and 
forty feet above the ocean. The limits of this article will not 
allow us to describe these trees, nor to relate the incidents of 
the journey back to San Francisco, where we arrived after an 
absence of eleven days, the distance accomplished during the time 
being about four hundred and eighty miles. The journey had 
been a difficult one, but we felt more than compensated for what- 
ever of inconvenience and weariness we had experienced ; and we 
should unhesitatingly advise all travellers who visit the Pacific 
Coast, possessing reasonable powers of endurance, by all means 
to go to the Yosemite Valley, giving them only this twofold 
caution, to travel thither in small parties and to allow themselves 
plenty of time. Hamitton A. Hitt. 








SIC ITUR AD ASTRA.* 


In the Ninth Book of his great Epic—the majestic roll of 
whose rhythm so enchanted us even while we were boys—Virgil 
describes the god Apollo as thus addressing the young Ascanius: 


Macte nova virtute, puer; sic itur ad astra, 
Dis genite, et geniture deos. 


The founders of our time-honored Society, seeking for it a 
motto that should speak to all succeeding Philomatheans the ends 
for which they toiled in constituting the now venerable Body 
whose members we are so justly proud to be, chose for that 
motto Apollo’s words to the fabled founder of the Roman race, 
Sic itur ad Astra. 

These words I have selected as my “ text ” this evening, because 
I am sure that they must revive in the hearts of all Philomatheans, 
happy memories of the sun-bright days spent in these halls. How 
vividly the scenes of our college-life reappear before us, as we 
speak the Latin sentence! Now we are coming, thoroughly scared 
sub-Freshmen, to pass that dreaded “ quiz,’’ which tests our 
knowledge of the irrsdbev igeazdves of the youthful Cyrus, and the 
&s i~ar of the Homeric heroes. How closely we scan the 





* The “ Annual Oration” (for 1871) before the Philomathean Society 
of the University of Pennsylvania. 
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badges of the students whom we pass! How we wonder what that 
star-bespangled , with its silver eagle and its Latin motto 
means! Now we are climbing yonder stairs, so soon to be “re- 
tired” forever, and promising never to reveal the awful secrets 
of this place. Now we are holding our Society commencement, 
and, as we proceed viri ingenui et eruditi, one of our number is 
thundering at our heads, Latin, which is certainly “ post-classical,” 
however much of it he has stolen from Cicero. Or, we are present 
on that occasion most glorious to “ Philo,” her fiftieth anniversary, 
when the surviving Founders of our Society, and many who have 
graduated since, are assembled with the under-graduates to cele- 
brate her semi-centennial birth-day. What a brave sight! These 
gray-haired men, surrounded by us boys—they, who, by the mon- 
ument they reared in the house of their Alma Mater, have pointed 
fifty classes to the boundless heaven of their opportunities, as 
men of learned education—we, who are just beginning to read 
aright the divinely taught inscription, and to detect for ourselves 
the way heavenward. 

It seemed very proper, then, that these words, so truly ours, 
should supply my theme. This annual recall of one who has set out 
a little while before you on the lengthened race-course, life, upon 
whose starting-bar you now so closely crowd, should be what you 
name it—a Society “exercise.” It would be far below our aims, 
far below our dignity, as men devoted to the intellectual im- 
provement of ourselves and others, for us to gain nothing from 
this “ exercise”’ but that which perishes as it is spoken. Some- 
thing of what your orator has learned of the philosophy of life 
he should bring here—something which will guide, assist, en- 
courage those who follow him. 

If an apology were needed, I could tell you of the learned 
judge whose fellow-graduates of this University invited him to 
address them on the occasion of their alumni anniversary, and 
who took for his subject that little, but all-important word, Duty. 
If the alumnus of twenty-five or thirty years can speak of such 
things, surely we can stop at a convenient point of our journey, 
to scan our map and reassure ourselves that we are on “ the king’s 
highway.” I ask you, therefore, to consider with me a few of the 
principles involved in our application of the Virgilic sentence. 

Have you ever stood, on that most rare occasion, a perfectly 
clear night, and watched the heavens as they seemed to roll above 
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your head? If you have, you will recognize this description, 
quoted largely from a charming book, Ecce Colum. 

“Let us imagine this structure unroofed, and, indeed, well 
taken down on all sides: * * * We seem to be at the centre 
of an immense hollow half-globe, on the distant surface of which 
appear the heavenly bodies. If it were day, we should see on 
that remote concave the yellow sun: it being night, we see, in- 
stead, a multitude of stars and the moon with its silver crescent. 
Notice that very bright star low in the west: that is Venus,” the 
star of love and beauty. ‘ Yonder, almost overhead, is another 
star, of scarcely inferior brightness but of more masculine hue: 
that is Jupiter,” the royal star, if its name holds good. “ East of 
the zenith, about one-third of the way down, you may perceive a 
much smaller star of ruddy light—Mars by name—appropriately 
called from the bloody god of war. Do you see that small star, 
just visible to the naked eye, almost on the eastern horizon? 
Well, that is Saturn, named from the father of the principal gods, 
and sufliciently dim to represent one who is said to have had the 
very unfatherly and unhandsome trick of eating his own children.” 
These, and some others which are never seen without a glass, 
are the planets. Suppose the time is opportune, and there is a 
seldom-appearing but awe-inspiring comet—a denser part more 
or less bright, surrounded by a haze which often is found ex- 
panded into a pale streamer of prodigious length. All over the 
sky, solitary or in patches, either with their every star distinctly 
separate, or constituting masses that resemble milk-white 
clouds, or sown broadcast and carelessly on the vault, are the 
fixed stars—among them Sirius, Capella, the Hyades, the Milky 
Way. They all look small—planet, comet, star and nebula. . But 
these specks of light are masses of enormous size. Compared with 
some of them our earth is but a football. They seem quite near, 
too, but, in fact, are many, many miles away. “ The dog bays at 
the moon as if it were within hearing; * * * the savage thinks that 
he could almost bring down the sun with his arrow; * * * so in- 
telligent a person as Virgil tells us of a personage who brushed 
the stars with his sublime head: yet it is very easily discovered 
that the nearest of the heavenly bodies must be thousands and 
thousands of miles away.” Their weights no scales on earth, or 
conceivable in Nature, could try. Yet some simple mathematics 
have put them all into the balance, and told us how many earths 
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we should need in one pan to make an equipoise with the sun, 
Venus or Jupiter in the other. 

“Was ever so noble a sight! What kindly interweavings of 
the great and lovely—what gorgeous competitions and combi- 
nations of the majestic and beautiful!” “ What an eloquent 
silence,” too! ‘There they shine And méve, perhaps wonderfully 
achieve, hosts upon hosts; but there is no celebrating pomp of 
sounds, only an all-embracing pomp of silence—not a whisper, 
not a rustle, through all the vasty dome. Our dinned ears and 
hearts are soothed. Our petty cares and excitements are hushed. 
Both soul and body are insensibly calmed and refreshed as we 
gaze into the immeasurable stillness.”’ 

Now turn with me from the actual to the ideal, from the 
boundless heaven of sun and moon, of star and planet, to the 
boundless heaven of possible and acquired knowledge, of whose 
astronomy we Philomatheans boast ourselves the zealous students. 
There pours a flood of ineffable splendor from the great source of 
wisdom, God—the central sun, before whose power we bow ard 
into whose infinite attributes we cannot pry. Here shines his 
scheme of love and mercy, that decks our earth, (and thé whole 
universe as well,) with beauty, grace and loveliness—the moon’s 
pure light, in which our hearts rejoice with a joy that we feel but 
tell not. Here are the several greater sciences, whose method 
and matter both are now well ascertained—the planets with their 
orbits, sizes, densities and perturbations, all ingeniously “ worked 
out’ by that modern magic, mathematics. There a department 
of knowledge, whose fundamental facts, or truths, or definitions, 
are well determined, but whose ultimate teachings are involved 
in hazy mistiness—a comet in the system. While here and there, 
all around us, as if “confusion now had made his masterpiece,” 
are clustered facts, whose logic our little intellects have never 
grasped—the nebule of science, whose distance from us and 
whose desperately involved construction help them to baffle our 
keenest scrutiny. How limited they look in their several text- 
books! Yet train our telescope upon a single subject, and lo! 
the twinkling point has grown to bea mammoth moon. The little 
books contain a giant’s task, and our last years, when we wear 
the crown of the learned scholar, are those in which we exclaim 
most frequently, “ Such knowledge is too wonderful for us; it is 
high, we cannot attain unto it.” How quite within our grasp 
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they seem! A few years, we are sure, will place us far beyond 
this narrow earth—our ignorance in which we dwell oppressed. 
Like the savage, we are almost confident that our arrows will 
cleave the heavens. And yet we are ever crying, “ To-morrow, 
and to-morrow, and to-morrow ”’—and, at life’s close, perhaps 
declare with bitterness that 


“all our yesterdays have lighted fools 
The way to dusty death.” 


Even more noble sight than the actual heavens! More kindly 
interweavings of the great and lovely; more gorgeous competi- 
tions and combinations of the majestic and the beautiful! Their 
science, the long-sought scientia scientiarum; their fundamental 
laws and principles in Him whom the Athenians ignorantly wor- 
shipped as “the unknown God,” and of whom we, though we believe 
Him “ where we cannot prove,” know but very little more. As- 
tronomy truly infinite! Our study, perhaps, in the world to 
come ! 

Now it is to these “stars,” my brothers, that our motto points 
us. Attainments in this field are our aim, and we are faithful 
Philomatheans exactly as we are sincere and earnest in our 
efforts. Unworthy of our name we are, if we waste in idle dreams 
or squander in active dissipation, the lives which we have dedi- 
cated to the pursuit of heaven-born knowledge. Let us pass in 
review, then, some of the principles which should underlie and 
direct our course as students of this astronomy. So, perhaps, I 
may confirm some earnest soul in his seeking for the truth, or re- 
call a thoughtless Philomathean to a full conception of his 
opportunities. 

And, first, in every effort that we make, let us assure ourselves 
that our soaring to the stars has a definite and legitimate purpose. 
The work may be most difficult or lowly ; the end in view may 
be most distant; but, aimed aright, no labor is irrational. With- 
out such end in view, all striving is but childishness, and the man 
of loftiest powers only beats the air. If duty call, that man 
is renegade who will not bravely risk his comfort or his life; but 
him who purposely destroys his rest or throws away existence, 
we count insane. 

And yet it seems to be the doctrine of a mawkish sentiment, too 
common in our day, that toil and labor in themselves, apart from 
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any aim they have, are praiseworthy; that to climb a rugged 
steep, simply and solely for the sake of climbing, is a laudable 
work; that to walk ten miles a day, though nothing is to be 
gained by so doing, is a positive victory for “ the good cause ;” 
that to deny one’s self a perfectly proper or actually necessary 
indulgence, merely because such self-denial is not “joyous, but 
’ grievous,” is a noble sacrifice; or that to give one’s days and 
nights to diligent study, only because such is neither the easiest 
nor the most enticing mode of life, is an absolute heroism. 

Many a Scrooge whose life seems wholly wasted, when tried by 
that rule of love which calls all men our neighbors, feels quite as 
sure of the Well done, thou good and faithful servant,” as yon- 
der pale and worn Bob Cratchit, whose love for Tiny Tim keeps 
him there slaving in his “tank.’”” Many a Weston, heralded as 
“the famous walker,” feels quite as proud of his reputation as 
ever Howard could, or Florence Nightingale, and many an ama- 
teur of exquisite taste and liberal culture, using his ample leisure 
and his well-stocked library only for his own amusement, fancies 
himself a Newton whose marvellous law of gravity unlocks the 
wisdom of the stars. 

Pernicious doctrine! It prompts a waste of energies which, 
rightly balanced, might move the earth, like Archimedes’ lever. 
It paralyzes effort, taking away the incentive which a laudable 
ambition gives, and it leaves a man an utter cynic, to cry, when 
life is closing, * What profit hath he that worketh in that wherein 
he laboreth ?” 

Suppose for a moment that the “ youth” of Longfellow’s Excel- 
sior, whom neither danger could terrify, nor household fires or 
maiden’s love entice, was not intended by the poet to be the type 
of one whose aim is real and worthy. Whata fool he was for his 
pains then! How idle as the bleating of a calf, was his cry Ez- 
celsior! What good in climbing ever higher, if those frozen Alps 
and never-melting snows were all that he could find there? But 
Longfellow never meant to teach this nonsense. The man who 
elsewhere sings that 

“Life is real! Life is earnest!” 
and that 
“Not enjoyment and not sorrow, 
Is our destined end or way; 
But to act, that each to-morrow 
Finds us farther than to-day,” 
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is not the man to preach mere sentimentalism. It is not “a noble 
thing to turn away from warm household fires to spectral glaciers, 
merely because average human nature would have liked extremely 
to get out of the storm to the bright fireside,” and the poet never 
meant that we should think so. He meant that there was some- 
thing for the boy “to do when he got to the top of the Alps,” 
something which made his self-denial heroism, his death a mar- 
tyrdom.* 

Never let us doubt, then, gentlemen, that our efforts are worthy 
of our God-bestowen powers, only if they aim to achieve a real 
purpose. “Mr. Pip,” in his zeal to become “a gentleman,” 
though at the expense of an unknown friend, is a proper object of 
our contempt and scorn. Honest Joe Gargery, of whom the new- 
fledged “gentleman” is more than half ashamed, rises, in his 
resolute performance of every duty, to a height where we respect 
and love him. 

A second principle, and one quite as worthy of our faith, I 
think, is that of the oft-quoted proverb, “ There is no royal road 
to learning.” The poet Beattie has said the same of honor, in 
his lines: 

“Ah! who can tell how hard it is to climb 
The steep where Fame’s proud temple shines afar?” 


Of wealth, the Germans have a proverb, “ Wie gewonnen so 
zerronnen”—As-. wealth is won, so is it spent—and Solomon 
assures us that “he who makes haste to be rich shall not be inno- 
cent.” As a general truth, the stern necessity of working hard 
for any good would seem to be the accepted creed of all mankind. 
In the Catalan saying, ‘ Where wilt thou go, Ox, that thou wilt 
* The “Country Parson,” (Recreations, Vol. I, Chap. VII,) attacks 
Mr. Longfellow as the author of certain poems, “much admired and 
quoted by young ladies,” which are “instinct with the mischievous no- 
tion that self-denial for mere self-denial’s sake, is a grand, heroic and 
religious thing.” His criticism on the line, ‘“ Not enjoyment and not sor- 
row,” shows his fitness to judge. He takes “enjoyment” to mean 
“ happiness.” Longfellow should have added a foot-note for the benefit 
of matter-of-fact Scotchmen. One is strongly reminded, in reading Mr. 
Boyd’s remarks, of the old story about the Scotch wife of an artist, who 
called her attention to the innocency and beauty of some lambs sperting 
on the green. ‘Yes, dear,” she replied, “lamb is very nice, especially 
with mint sauce.” 
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not have to plough?” is expressed, a sentiment that is repeated 
in the aphorisms of all nations. ' 

In the sphere of mental toil, this law holds most positively. 
The man who will not work, as surely shall not eat, and our age, 
which has labored hard to evade the irksome condition, is about 
to give up the struggle and signify its assent to the dictum. 

The old education—sound enough, if considered simply as a 
means of mental discipline—displeased our century, not in the 
United States alone, but throughout Europe also. In part, the 
dissatisfaction was real and honest, but on another side it was 
-merely the Ignava Ratio of men who, too lazy themselves to ac- 
quire the culture which adorned others and made those others 
their superiors, therefore decried the culture as useless and time- 
wasting. It was undoubtedly true that new needs had made new 
methods necessary. Geology had opened stores of wealth that 
scarce were dreamed of seventy years ago. The steamboat and 
the railroad had been invented and all the world was clamoring 
for them. The telegraph was asked for over land and under sea. 
The fields were white unto harvest, but the laborers were few. 
Men of education were almost always men of the old education, 
who, while they could calculate “ the elevation of the outer rail,” 
were utterly unable to lay that outer rail. The practical men 
were often ignorant, and the work they did was rough and most 
unsatisfactory. The necessity demanded men of thorough train- 
ing, both in science and its applications. 

It was only right, then, that the scientific school—the Real- 
Schule of Germany—should supply the want, and give to those 
who came to it with honest purpose, both discipline and useful 
knowledge, or that when men of business wished a liberal 
education for the sons who were to follow them in trade, the 
several partial courses should give them a chance. It is, no 
doubt, the duty of every learned school to give the best educa- 
tion to the largest number. Her academic honors she may 
order as she will, but to all she should extend an opportunity. 

But the thieves and robbers who fain would climb by few and 
' easy steps into the sheep-fold, joined in the cry, only because 
they wished to lower the standard all around them, and so tliem- 
selves seem higher. Their protest was against the fundamental 
principle in mental culture—the truth which the Greeks so aptly 
phrased: Oty» utaor, 2AQira Qsvys, Who shirks the mill, must 
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lose the meal. They attempted to set aside the unanimous ver- 
dict of History, “ No pains, no gains.” That they have failed, 
and ever must fail, I doubt not. Shallowness, and that worse 
thing which we call humbug, may flourish for awhile, but man— 
especially practical man—will ultimately resent the indignity done 
to his judgment. 

Let us reassure ourselves, then, gentlemen, that all this “ weari- 
ness of the flesh ’’ to which we have so heartily submitted, was not a 
useless Brahmin-like swinging ona hook. Our aim was high, and 
an essential condition to the arrow’s flying was our pulling back 
the bow. If it tasked our muscles to their utmost, if it left us 
stiff and sore, let us count all this but gain. For they, and only 
they, who faint before the bow is drawn, fail wholly in this archery, 

A third point worthy of our consideration is the influence ex- 
ercised by the feelings and the will upon the culture of the intel- 
lect; in other words, the influence of moral character upon in- 
tellectual growth. A subject so important and extensive must 
necessarily be alluded to, rather than discussed, in the short 
space left for it. I shall content myself, therefore, with referring 
briefly to several traits of moral character which seem to me to 
be essential to the full development of mental strength. 

And, highest of them all, perhaps, stands Faith—faith in the 
life around us, faith in ourselves, faith in the future. The cyni- 
cal is far from the right humor in which to approach our Philo- 
mathean task. Once let our hearts decree that life is all unreal, 
a mere pretence; that “there is nothing better for a man than 
that he should eat and drink, and that he should make his soul 
enjoy good in his labor ’—-and for us mind-progress is impossi- 
ble. Even Solomon, who begins his “ Psalm of Life” in so sad 
a mood, closes with the very different conclusion, that “to fear 
God, and keep his commandments,” is “ the whole duty of man.” 
For “ vanity of vanities” he puts a noble “duty.” It is only 
when we can exclaim, as we cry to Him whose love made “life 
in man and brute,” 


“Thou wilt not leave us in the dust,” 
that we have solved our relation to the world of which we are a 


part. So, for ourselves. Encouragement is equally essential to 
the brightest and the dullest man; and it comes alone of the be- 
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lief that we exist for some good end. Assure ourselves that the 
fool in “ As You Like It,” has spoken truth, when he says, 


“And so from hour to hour, we ripe and ripe, 
And then, from hour to hour, we rot and rot,” 


and we may as well at once give up the “ battle.” 
Those other words of Shakespeare, in Hamlet’s mouth, 


“Sure, He that made us with such large discourse, 
Looking before and after, gave us not 
That capability and god-like reason, 
To fast in us unused,” 


tell us far more truly our mission in life. And so for the future. 
If such is our mission, and such the world around us, it is not 
hard for us to believe that, 


“This fine old world of ours is but a child 
Yet in the go-cart,” 


or to hope that our work is added to a sum, which, when all 
counted up, will make a grand, if far-off total. 

Next, let us cultivate that rarest heart-jewel, Liberality. I do 
not mean Benevolence, for this is but one phase of being liberal. 
I mean that broad, that truly catholic spirit, which does not 
make its surveys here or there, in limited plains, but widens ever 
its field of vision, looking for every truth, praying for the fullest 
light. I need not tell you how essential culture is to liberality, 
but I am not so sure that we all appreciate the necessity of liber- 
ality to culture. And yet, look around you. Here is a man 
whose superficial mental character surprises or amazes you when 
you remember his education, leisure for study, and, other oppor- 
tunities. Is he not always one whose mind is biassed by precon- 
ceived opinions? Free him—if happily he can be freed—from the 
trammels of prejudice, and how fast he grows, how rapidly his in- 
tellectual life is widened, deepened, heightened! Look again. Amid 
our boasts of civilization and our professions of Christianity rise 
spectres that shame the one and give the lie to the other. Here 
vital principles crowded out of sight by non-essential trifles. Here 
a partisan dispute, in the heat of which the “ Ginx’s Baby” we 
have combined to save, is left to pass a few more years of misery, 
and then—drown himself. Here a “church-quarrel ”—the bit- 
terest human enmity. Here a Christian body—Protestants— 
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acting so as to incurthe censure, “agreed only in hatred to Popery.” 
Everywhere freedom of thought the most serious blunder which 
one can commit, and punished inevitably by excommunication in 
the Church, the “ party-lash ” in the State, the “ cold shoulder” 
in society. The Inquisition or the Salem Witchcraft no longer 
possible, to be sure, but not because the spirit of persecution is 
wanting, or the power of superstition is no longer felt by the 
human mind, but because the doctrine of personal liberty has 
made a man too sacred for even divinely-reigning monarch or 
apostolically-ordained bishop to deprive him of his rights. And 
what mean these things, if not that all our culture has failed to 
. eradicate certain evils which narrowness and bigotry bequeathed 
to us ? that our age needs a wide diffusion of truly tolerant feel- 
ing? That satire of Euripides has hardly lost it meaning: 


Odx tors Ountar Sotis tor iv Segoc". 

na , ‘ nad > a , 

h xenuatwr yae SodAds toring % TUNG, 
% mARI0G adTov WoAGS % vopwr yeaPat 


tigyoucs xencbas mn nate yrouny T2dmoNG. 


Read history, and learn how slow has been the growth of in- 
tellectual liberty. Compare the facts around us now with those 
of the sixteenth century, and see whether an essential change has 
been wrought, or only a variation in degree and extent been 
effected. 

I plead not, (I pray you to observe,) for license or indifference. 
The man who has labored most to form his opinions, who has 
based them on the widest view and largest store of truth, and 
who therefore can appreciate most keenly the convictions of his 
fellow-men, who differ from him, is not the man to give up hastily 
the results he holds for truths. The way of safety, too, lies not 
in narrow absolutism, but in candid, prudent inquiry. Let us 
hold fast by the ancient landmarks, till we assure ourselves beyond 
a doubt that our fathers erred: but let no amount of prescrip- 
tion bind us, when we must be free. 

Of one other trait I speak only because our day esteems it 
lightly. I mean Purity—of theught, of word, of deed. I do not 
belong to that class of moralists who doubt the reality of man’s 
temptations. I fully grant all that the objector to a spotless life 
asks for, when he affirms a more than Herculean task in the 
struggle against vice. But I claim for the earnest, resolute man 
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a certain victory; and I dread for the man who sins persistently 
a terrible remorse, a fearful retribution. If one-half of what the 
physiologist writes be true, hardly a man of us attains the mental 
stature possible even for a son of Adam. Our appetites are the 
foes we should most dread—the Moabites whose borders we 
should guard most carefully. As one man, then, anxious for the 
growth in knowledge of all his race, I beg you, men devoted to 
the same great purpose, to join with me in a crusade against this 
curse which, more surely even than intemperance, will lower, de- 
grade, destroy the human intellect. Let us preach and practice 
self-control of heart and mind, of speech and act, never doubting 
that He who knows our frame and sympathizes with our frailty, 
will give us, if we ask Him, strength according to our day. For 
the sake of those sacred names, mother, sister, sweetheart, let us 
fight, and win. Then shall we realize what Tennyson has sung: 


“Happy he 
With such a mother! faith in womankind 

Beats with his blood, and trust in all things high 
Comes easy to him, and though he trip and fall, 
He shall not blind his soul with clay.” 


Sic itur ad Astra! Noble motto! May its teachings be the 
clearer to us for our thinking upon its meaning this evening! 
And, in our times of doubt, discouragement, temptation, may it 
point us to our place of safety ! J. G. R. McK. 








AN IDYL OF CHILDHOOD. 


Out of the city—its noise and glare— 
Did I ride one day thro’ the summer air. 


Quiet, shady, dreamy, still, 
Lay the valley, rose the hill. 


Hidden, deep in a lovely dell, 
Lay a farm-house, on it the sunlight fell 


Softened, robbed of half the heat 
That on the dusty city beat. 
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Back of the farm-house the pasture lay— 
High in the centre the sweet stacked hay— 


Further, walls of rugged sténe, 
Rain-worn, time-stained, moss-o’ergrown. 


Into the wall a gate was set, 
Where pasture and woodland together met. 


Through the gate a path ran deep 
Into the woods where shadows sleep. 


Just as the sun with fiercer light 
Poised aloft ere his downward flight, 


Children twain, thro’ the leafy shade 
On to the wild wood deeper strayed. 


Ellen, once seen—but once—by me, 
Yet never may she forgotten be— 


Ellen and I, the younger child, 
Wandered into the woodland wild. 


Child of the country-side was she, 
Gay as the birds and just as free; 


Arm in arm, a happy pair, 
Against my cheek her flaxen hair ; 


With my hand in her hand, sun-brown, 
Towards the brooklet we sauntered down. 
Thro’ the pasture where the kine 

Browsed in peace, though fear of mine 

Made them like “ bulls of Bashan” loom, 

As the air of a brave I strove to assume; 
Champion—Protector—Defender—these 
Were the names my childish pride to please, 
Who could harm my girl while I 

Brave as a lion stood sternly by! 


How she would bless me and love me then, 
Her defender, prouder than grown-up men! 


Still the kine in the meadow grazed, 
Scarcely their heads in wonder raised. 


Out of the bed of the babbling brook 
Treasures uncounted we quickly took ; 
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Pebbles of colors rich and rare, 
And crystals like diamonds shining there. 


Wading the shallows with laughter soft, 
Turned to fear in a moment, oft. 


Trembling for fear of the water snake 
With frightened faces our flight we take. 


Weaving the tufts ef the meadow queen 
With the myrtle’s dark and glossy green; 


Crowning each other with fragrant flowers, 
Heedless quite of the flying hours. 


So passed on the happy day, 
Till the sun behind the farm-house lay; 


Then together we backward turned ;— 
Many a thought in our bosoms burned; 


Many a thought that found no word, 
Never was spoken, never heard. 


Into the carriage at the door, 
And away with scarce a word before. 


Looking back I saw her stand, 
Waving a farewell with her hand. 


Oh how often in days gone by, 
Have I sighed a deep and bitter sigh,— 


Finding the world so cold and stern,— 
Finding my heart in sorrow yearn,— 


For a living soul, if such might be, 
Kind as this maiden was to me. 


And over my spirit a dream will steal, 
And in fancy once again I feel 


Her flaxen curls against my face, 
And.about me her air of girlish grace. 


And drawn by the memory from care apart, 
A calm comes over my weary heart, 


That is the echo, through all these years, 
Of my Ellen’s childish smiles and tears. 
E. W. Watson. 
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AN ESSAY ON HIEROGLYPHS. 


(From the German of GEORGE EBERS.) 


I HAVE been asked by learned as well as unlearned friends, to 
tell them about the means through which we have been enabled 
in a short time to make known to the world the signification of 
those hieroglyphs which so many generations found insoluble en- 
igmas. These questions should be answered, and I do so very 
willingly, for the greater the triumph is proved to be which the 
scientific spirit of our age has attained in the deciphering of the - 
hieroglyphics, the more I shall feel myself justified in exacting 
from those who, as far as my branch of study is concerned, I 
may call laymen, a friendly interest in the following pages, in 
which I hope to make as clearly comprehensible as possible to 
every reader, the method by which we have succeeded, step by 
step, in loosing the seal which bound the Sphinx’s book of riddles 
so long and closely. 

The point for our consideration is, what we mean by hierogly- 
phics, and where and how we meet with them. 

Hieroglyphics are symbolical representations of concrete ob- 
jects taken from every species of creatures and forms, and which 
are employed to record thoughts, and as a means of communica- 
tion. 

This expression, derived from the Greek and composed of the 
two words, “hieros,”’ holy, and “glyphein,” to chisel, means 
“sacred inscriptions.” It is applied, par excellence, to the pic- 
ture-writing of the ancient Egyptians, although other nations, 
the Mexicans, for example, also possessed similar methods of 
writing. 

We find in these hieroglyphics, the subject of whose deciphering . 
we are about to enter upon, almost all the objects which have 
come down from the ancient Egyptians. The great folios of this 
writing are the gigantic walls and pillars of those temples of the 
ages of the Pharaohs, which stand at this day in the clear, bright air 
of the Nile valley, and those sepulchral chambers, which, opened a 
few decades ago, are yet thousands of years old, though often seem- 
ing as if finished but yesterday. We have obtained numberless 
inscriptions, also, from obelisks, colossi, sarcophagi, grave-stones, 
altars, vases, statuettes, amulets, and pieces of household furni- 
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ture. But that upon which we should most congratulate our- 
selves, is the possession of great rolls of Egyptian paper, which, 
made from the papyrus that grows in the Nile, and resembling 
cloth in its texture, is remarkable for an almost indestructible 
strength and toughness. The largest of these rolls are more 
than a hundred and fifty feet long, the smallest measure but a few 
inches—as a rule, they are about twenty fect one way by one the 
other. They contain, in the first place, voluminous writings of a 
religious character, and besides these, historical records, letters, 
contracts and documents of every kind; works, too, which can fairly 
be classed under the head of belles-lettres, a fairy tale, a romance, 
and the like. If we were to arrange the whole mass of the ancient 
Egyptian literature which we possess, and put it into the shape 
of maps and books, we would require, for our purpose—since 
there was such a nation of scribblers as that over which it was 
the lot of the Pharaohs to rule—larger libraries than those of 
Paris and Berlin together. The style of the ancient Egyptian 
writing was as varied as the uses to which, it was applied. As 
the Germans have one kirtd of letters—the large Roman ones—for 
public monuments, another for books, and a third for their pri- 
vate use, so also did the Egyptians possess three kinds of writing. 
The earliest and most important was the pure hieroglyphic, 
which for the most part was employed only for inscriptions in 
stone and wood, though sometimes for documents when of a very 
holy, religious character, and which exacted not only from the 
scrivener, but also from even the sculptor and the painter, their 
most thorough skill. These characters play a not unimportant 
part, too, in the ornamentation of the architecture of ancient 
Egypt. In richly illuminated bas-relief and relief-creux they 
cover not only walls and pillars, but also graven sharply and 
clearly in even the hardest stone, obelisks, statues and sarcophagi, 
two of which, thanks to the dry air of that country, and its excel- 
lent quarries, have come down to our time. On the plaster or 
stucco of tombs, on wooden chests and leather articles they are 
painted in two fashions, presenting their subjects either in motley 
color or simply in plain black or red outlines. The later hiero- 
glyphics were ordinarily written rather than painted, the instru- 
ment used being a reed pen, and were much abbreviated when it 
became the custom to write on papyrus-rolls, which never show 
illuminated characters ; the initial letters only being red, while the 
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rest of the sentence was black. The owl, which corresponds to 
our letter “m,” was painted in the polychromatic, or, as I may 
call them, “ ornamented ” hieroglyphics, with rich brown plum- 
age, yellow feet and eyes, with ears also, and a black beak, while 
‘in the celebrated Turin “ Book of the Dead,’ which on account 
of its sacredness, is written, like most of its class, in pure hiero- 
glyphics, the owl is represented by such a form as is scarcely 
recognizable. But for a hastier jotting down, even these abbre- 
viations seemed too cumbrous, and therefore in the Hieratic 
writing we find it scarcely to be recognized. This Hieratic 
writing was already in use within the first three thousand years 
before Christ, and was employed by the priests, who were bold 
and skilful penmen, for every variety of literary production. 
The Demotic writing, still more shortened than the Hieratic, 
and adopted for the vernacular of the time, came first into use 
about eighty years before Christ. “Being so used, it shows 
still greater abbreviation. The Coptic writing sets forth the 
language of the old Egyptians in Greek letters with some Demotic 
supplementary signs. It did not arise-till within the Christian 
era, byt has done us good service, as besides .magical, liturgic 
and medical works, we have in the Coptic speech and text a 
translation, incomplete, to be sure, of the Bible itself. Now, 
since the Coptic language is like that of the Egyptians as the lat- 
ter was in the third century after Christ, and since it had been 
long known to us through the version of the Scriptures just 
spoken of, it would follow that a deciphering of the hieroglyphics 
had long since been possible if that had but been based upon the 
theory of a simple system of vocal sounds. Such, however, 
was not the case, and the hand of the investigator, previously to 
the discovery of the Rosetta Stone, was fettered by the univer- 
sally received doctrine that the hieroglyphic writing was purely 
of an ideographic nature, and had nothing to do with sounds. 
From the authority of the work of a Greek, named Philip, who 
professed to have translated the writings of a certain Egyptian, 
Horus, (Apollo,) it was confidently believed that each sign served 
to indicate an idea and not a sound ora syllable. Hence, the de- 
cipherer was put to a mere guessing of rebuses, and could just 
as little have counted upon attaining a fixed result as we—if such 
a task were assigned us as the reading of the following riddle— 
the inscription which Myingun “ Wolf,” a renowned Indian chief, 
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scratched upon the side of a cliff on the shore of Lake Superior. 
’ It consists of four boats, over the first of which a king-fisher squats, 
and following these appear a horseman, a tortoise and three suns 
under three arches. The meaning of all which is, as we learned 
from the Indians, that Wolf's ally, King-fisher, (Kischkemunasi,) - 
came hither with four canoes, in the first of which the latter held 
the place of leader. The rider signifies that this expedition took 
place at the time that horses were brought into Canada. The tor- 
toise indicates King-fisher’s landing. The three suns under the 
three arches of heaven, inform the reader that the journey 
lasted three days. Guess whocan! The first decipherers had 
indeed made similar conjectures as to the meaning of certain hie- 
roglyphics, and among them first of all we should mention the 
learned Jesuit, Father Athanasius Kircher, 1680, who left behind 
him several folios of these translations, from which we select this 
example. The good father gives as the meaning of a certain group 
of signs which signifies simply “ autokratin ” or “ autocrat,” the 
following sentence: “ The producer of all fertility and vegetation 
is Osiris, whose creating power was drawn from heaven in his 
sway through the holy Mophtha.” Showing clearly that he saw 
in each sign an idea instead of aletter. Like blunders, more or less 
absurd, though pardonable, too, when we consider the great funda- 
mental error upon which their authors suffered shipwreck, could 
easily be enumerated. Indeed, the harm they did was more than 
compensated for by the attention they served to draw to this sub- 
ject. At last, during the Napoleonic expedition to Egypt, Provi- 
dence decreed that a document should be discovered, which has 
justly been called the “ key,” for it opened wide the door to know- 
ledge of the hieroglyphics. Boussard, a French lieutenant of en- 
gineers, in the year 1799, while engaged upon the bastion of St. 
Julien at Rosetta Reschid, found a large table of black basalt, 
which, ten feet high and three-and-a-half broad, had lost, through 
some ill-hap, four large pieces from its corners. Three inscrip- 
tions divide its surface between themselves. The first consists of 
the pure hieroglyphic writing, the second of the Demotic text, and 
the third is inscribed in the Greek language with Greek initial 
letters. The fifty-four lines which the latter occupies are less 
abbreviated than the hieroglyphics, and the letters more legible 
and in better preservation. The whole contains a decree of the 
priests in honor of Ptolemy Epiphanes. It begins with the end- 
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less string of titles bestowed upon the Pharaohs, announces to the 
young king that the priests of all classes, after a meeting in the 
temple of Memphis, had resolved to thank him for the innumer- 
able benefits and alleviation he had granted to the country, as 
-well as his gracious favors to the priesthood, &c., &c., to show 
him the most exalted honors and to erect to him in a conspicuous 
place in every temple, a statue, near which the chief divinity of 
the shrine should stand handing him the weapon of victory. That 
to him, and to his image on all his birth-days, every divine honor 
should be paid, and the whole, which continues in the same pomp- 
ous strain, should be inscribed upon a monument of hard stone in 
the Holy, the Demotic and the Greek writing, which table should 
be set up in all the larger temples of the land. This memorial, 
through the fortune of war, we find not in the Louvre, but the 
British Museum. 

In the hieroglyphics, each character stands next the other, a 
few groups only being encircled in a sort of oblong rings. The 
Greek text mentions several names, those of the Ptolemies, in 
particular. 

If now, these could be found in the hieroglyphic sections, much 
would have been attained, and this was possible, for before the 
discovery of the Rosetta Stone, Guignes, Barthelemy and Zoega 
had suggested the notion that the encircled groups we have just 
spoken of might represent the names of kings, distinguished in 
this way by a line drawn around them. Forthwith, then, the 
investigators set to work upon the Demotic text, which seemed to 
be legibly written, and succeeded in evolving those of the sets 
which recorded the name of Ptolemy. Could it be that the 
circum-lined group which occurred most frequently in the pure 
hieroglyphic inscription symbolized the same name? Yes; 
though this fact could not be asserted positively till a second 
monument, an obelisk brought from the island of Philae, in Upper 
Egypt, had been produced, whose inscription showed, in hiero- 
glyphics and Greek, the name of Cleopatra. These characters, in 
the word Cleopatra, they compared with those supposed to make 
up the word Ptolemy, and through this experiment, reached a 
determinate result, for by a happy chance, the two words had five 
characters in common. Thomas Young, an Englishman distin- 
guished in various branches of knowledge for a well nigh incredi- 
ble energy, was the first to turn to account these fortunate 
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circumstanees, and to decipher, though with some want of exact- 
ness, the names which occurred in the bi-lingual inscriptions, 
while at the same time, Jean Francois Champollion, born in the 
year 1790, in the vicinity of Grenoble, and of a precociously 
developed acuteness of mind, predestined, one might say, for the 
work to which he devoted his life, succeeded not only in rendering 
with accurate precision these proper names we have mentioned, 
but also in making such progress in his labors, that he was able, 
in a letter to M. Dacier, written on the 22d of September, 1822, 
to lay before the astonished scientific world a portion of the 
hieroglyphic alphabet. How did he accomplish this? Simply 
thus: he was justified in believing that a combination taken 
frem the Rosetta Stone, was the name “ Ptolemzeus,” (Ptolemy,) 
and another one from the Philae inscription, the name “ Cleo- 
patra.” Then he compared them sign by sign. The first 
hieroglyph in the name of Cleopatra is a triangle and must 
correspond to our “k.”” This we ought not to find in the word 
“ Ptolemzeus,”’ and in fact do not. The second sign, a lion, must 
be an “1,” and occurs, as it should, in the word “ Ptolemzus,” 
in the fourth place. The third sign, the leaf of a reed, is the 
sixth and the seventh letter in the word Ptolemzeus, and repre- 
sents, as had been supposed, the “ai” in the Greek form of this 
name: [roAsuews The fourth sign, a rope with a loop in it, 
must be “0,” and should be found in “ Ptolemy” in the third 
place, as is the case. In the same way the square or rather 
. oblong figure, which, being in the fifth place in Cleopatra, must 
be “ p,” is the first letter of Ptolemy. The sixth letter in the first 
of these names, an eagle, should be “a,’’ and ought not to occur 
in “ Ptolemzeus,” but it is found a second time, by way of 
an additional confirmation, in the last place of the word Cleopatra. 
The seventh sign, a hand, must be a “t.” In the name Ptole- 
meus, however, we find another kind of “ t,’’? namely, a half-circle, 
and this might have misled the student if he had not foreseen 
the possibility of one sound being represented by more than one 
sign, and had correctly concluded that the half-circle at the end 
of the name of the celebrated queen, and which he also found at 
that of other female names, was the Coptic feminine article, 
“s,” expressed in this particular place by a hand. The sign, 
a mouth, must be “r,” and is not to be found in “ Ptolemeus.” 
As the ninth and final letter, the old writer has given, as we said 
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before, an eagle; so that the “a” in the middle and at the end 
of the word is represented by the same sign. There is, there- 
fore, no figure in Cleopatra unexplained, while there was still left 
in Ptolemeeus the fifth and the ninth sign which required further 
confirmation, if it could be had, showing that the one was an 
“m” and the otheran“s.” In this manner, eleven and, counting 
the article, twelve letters were definitely and correctly ascertained, 
and now it only remained to see whether by these we could read 
other known proper names. 

Champollion next directed his attention to the name Alexander 
Alexandros, which he had discovered in the great work published 
by the savants of Napoleon’s expedition, the “ Description de 
l’Egypte,” and he found the hieroglyphics “a,” the eagle; “4,” 
the lion; “t,” the hand; “r,’’ the mouth, in the right places 
therein. He was further justified, therefore, in declaring the third 
sign—a bowl with its handle—to be another mode of writing 
the triangle which occurs in Cleopatra, (x being divisible into 
“k” and “s,”) the fourth—a bolt—to be interchangeable with 
the chair-back, the “s” in Ptolemeeus, and the sixth hieroglyphic, 
the zig-zag line, to be an “n.” Through this comparison from 
eleven, we have now fourteen signs ascertained. 

With so many known quantities, the problem was easily to be 
solved. Champollion, following out this line of investigation, de- 
ciphered next the groups in “ cartouches,” as the enclosures 
above-described are called; and starting upon those which he 
knew extrinsically, interpreted a large number of titles belonging . 
to the Ptolemies and to sundry Roman emperors; studied the 
names of Pharaohs, of Persian kings, and those of certains towns 
and divinities, and finding countless variations, compared and 
dealt with them by an inductive process. Passing from the ascer- 
tained to the unascertained, he worked algebraically, and used each 
elimination of an unknown quantity as a weapon with which to 
take the field against other “x’s” and “y’s.” In the year 1824 
he had got so far that in his “ Précis du Systéme Hieroglyphique,” 
he could not only give the rendering of a number of groups and 
names, but was also able to lay down rules for hieroglyphic trans- 
lations which are standard to this day. All this would have been 
impossible without the Rosetta Stone: to it we owe the removal 
of that radical error, that the hieroglyphic writing was of a purely 
ideographic nature ; for while representing the different sounds 
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which compose names, these particular signs might well have 
been employed elsewhere for the purpose just spoken of. And 
this, in fact, is the case in spite of the number of the various signs 
being nearly a thousand. The language of the ancient Egyptians, 
as preserved in the Coptic, is extraordinarily rich in homonyms, 
and on that very account, want being begotten by extravagance, 
so very poor that not seldom it has for five distinct ideas one 
word, or two almost identical: it displays, also, a great license 
in the matter of sounds. It seemed as if the writer could not be 
content with that simple rendering of sounds and syllables which 
is as old as the oldest written word come down to us from the 
ancient Egyptians: he felt under a sort of obligation to assist 
the comprehension of his reader, by first writing out the word ac- 
cording to its sounds, and then affixing a “ determinative” sign, 
as it is called, that is, a picture which indicated the generic idea 
that the word expressed. Thus, after the name of every quadru- 
ped, its hindquarters were drawn in three strokes, and not seldom 
with “ehe,” “the cow,” or “mau,” “the cat,” we find the pic- 
ture of a cow or cat. The verb was also “determined,” so that 
when “chetbu,” “to kill,” was written out according to its 
sound, it was supplemented by the determinative symbol of an 
arm with a weapon, which, as Champollion expresses it, repre- 
sented. an “action forte,” and also by the sign of the knife, which 
indicated the mode of killing, so that now instead of the simple 
word “ chetbu,” we have to kill with a weaponed arm and a knife. 
After the word “chus,” “to build,” written out at length, there 
is a man building, and after “ nehem,” to rejoice,” a figure clap- 
ping its hands. In the case of substantives much used, and verbs 
with indicative, determinative signs, the full expression, accord- 
ing to the sounds, is left out, and instead of * ehe,” “ the cow,” we 
find the image of a cow, and instead of “nehem,” “ to rejoice,” 
a man clapping his hands. One and the same picture, always, of 
course, expressed equally an action and its subject, if both were 
derived from the same root and contained the same idea. Be- 
hind every word connected with the occupation of painting, 
writing, thinking, saying, and also with the writing material of 
the papyrus, a roll fastened together, or an ink-stand was placed. 
But this was always arranged in the following way: that after 
“an,” “to paint,” was affixed only an ink-stand, but after “an,” 
“a writer,” the ordinary determinative, the figure of a man, which 
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indicated that a person was being spoken of. The symbolic signs 
which our predecessors spoke of, do occur, but only in such 
manner that we must treat them as determinatives. Thus, the 
abbreviated sign of a woman stretched over the earth, indicated 
heaven: the same figure with a star added, night; and these 
ideas were never represented by words written out in full, but 
only by the above suitably-chosen symbols. We will seldom 
go wrong in taking the meaning of a word from its determina- 
tive, yet we should first call to our aid the signs representing its 
sounds, and also the Coptic corresponding word. This latter 
operation, indeed, often leads to no definite result, since the Cop- 
tic and the old Egyptian bear no closer relation than Italian and 
Latin, or our modern English and that of Chaucer. Besides the 
determinatives of meaning, we have the determinatives of pro- 
nunciation. The word for “life,” * anch,” was written, and after 
it was placed the sign of a cross with a handle, whose prototype 
was pronounced “anch.” Hence, it often happened that the 
complete expression was omitted, and the idea of life, either as 
a substantive verb or attribute, was rendered by the above sign 
of a cross. These determinatives thus standing alone would 
have caused great difficulties if we had not possessed many 
versions of the same texts. There exist, happily, however, 
countless formularies and writings alike in their contents, in 
which the writer has assumed a certain license in regard to his 
mode of expression. If, therefore, in the place a simple looped 
cross stands in the first text, I find in the second “ anch,” written 
out, I know that it must be read “anch,” and that since “ anch,” 
in Coptic, (anch, onch,) means “ life,” it must be translated as 
“ life.” 

I have now, I hope, made clear to the reader the practicability 
of hieroglyphic interpretation and given him a general idea of the 
nature of the hieroglyphic writing. The latter, indeed, is oftener 
made dark from excess of light than by any other cause. It is 
no mere conceit if we ascribe the want of simplicity in many 
texts to a desire on the part of the writer to display their accom- 
plishments. The art with which the pictures are symmetrically 
arranged is only equalled by the skill shown always in the choice of 
the signs which stand in connection with the meaning of the elabo- 
ated word. A great scholar boasts in his epitaph, now at Paris, 
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“that he was acquainted with all the secrets of the art of holy 
writing.” 

The studied variety of the letters has added much to the labor 
of the decipherer, while, on the other hand, the apt and intelligent 
choice of the symbols has furnished no little help to philologists. 

When Champollion died, in the year 1832, at the age of forty 
three, leaving science to mourn his premature loss, he had 
completed in manuscript the greatest hieroglyphic grammar that 
has yet been written, and with this, the fragmentary material of 
a lexicon, since published by his brother. When we consider 
how short was the life of this wonderful scholar, his work seems 
simply miraculous. His monument in bronze was to be seen in 
the Champ de Mars in 1867, and before that, Chateaubriand had 
made a fitting memorial of him in these words: “ Les admirables 
traveaux auront la durée des monuments qu’il nous a fait con- 
naitre.” 

Since his death, this science of ours has made such progress 
that, for many years past, rendering of a single sentence was 
never undertaken without a strict analysis, and an “ Egyptolo- 
gist ” at St. Petersburg could give a translation of papyrus which 
would vary but slightly from that of his colleague at Cairo. 

The great bi-lingual inscription found by Lepsius, in 1866, 
among the ruins of ancient Tanis, and which is larger and more 
complete than the Rosetta Stone, containing too, like it, a decree 
of the priests written in the hieroglyphic, the Demotic and the 
Greek text and language, has furnished a test of the correctness 
of those examples already solved by the students of Egyptian 
Archeology. H. R. 








TuurspAy, the 15th of June, was a memorable day with our 
venerable Alma Mater, being the day on which the corner-stone of 
the new University building was laid. In reference to which we 
think we can hardly do better than make a short quotation from 
Provost Stillé’s speech : 

“The decade which closed with the year 1755 is, in many res- 
pects, the most important in the history of Philadelphia. During 
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those ten years there were placed on firm foundations here three 
public institutions, which have ever since been recognized as types 
of our higher life. These were the Philadelphia Library, the 
Pennsylvania Hospital, and the College of Philadelphia; and 
they all three owe their establishment mainly to the enlightened 
public spirit of one man—Benjamin Franklin. The College of 
Philadelphia, the predecessor of our University, was chartered 
on the 16th of June, 1755, one hundred and sixteen years ago to- 
morrow. It was the outgrowth of the ‘ Academy and Charitable 
School of Philadelphia,’ established in 1749 and incorporated in 
1753. In point of age it is the senior of all the colleges in this 
country except five, and in point of reputation, previous to the 
Revolution, (if we are to take the number of its students as a 
test,) it held the foremost rank. Its prosperity was ruined, how- 
ever, by the indefensible violence which during the Revolution 
confiscated its estates, drove its trustees and provost from office, 
and set up another college in its place. In calmer times conflict- 
ing interests were reconciled and the present charter was granted 
in 1791. 

“The buildings occupied by the College and the University for 
nearly half a century were those still known as the ‘ Old Acad- 
emy,’ in Fourth street, below Arch. About the beginning of the 
present century, the mansion built by the State of Pennsylvania 
for the residence of the President of the United States, in Ninth 
street, above Chestnut, was purchased by the trustees, and fitted 
up for the accommodation of the College classes, which removed 
there in the year 1802. There they remained until the year 1829, 
when the buildings now occupied by the University were erected, 
the corner-stone of the collegiate department having been laid on 
the 31st day of July in that year. During a period of more than 
a century by far the larger portion of the liberally-educated men 
in Philadelphia have been trained within the walls of this College 
and University. In that time the alumni of the medical depart- 
ment, established in 1765, and therefore the oldest in this coun- 
try, have numbered-more than 6,000; those of the collegiate de- 
partment more than 2,000; while those of the law department 
form a smaller, but by no means an insignificant number. Many 
of the professors in all the departments, as I need not tell you, 
have been among the most illustrious scholars, physicians, and 
jurists in the country.” 
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NEW BOOKS. 


VILLAGE COMMUNITIES IN THE East AND WEsT: Six Lectures 
delivered at Oxford by Henry Sumner Maine, corpus Professor 
of Jurisprudence in the University, formerly Law Member of 
the Supreme Government of India; author of * Ancient Law.” 
London: Murray. 1871. Pp 226. 


The title of Mr. Maine’s new book sets forth so clearly the whole pur- 
pose of the volume itself, and the claims of the author upon students, 
that it is its own best introduction. As author of an earlier work, 
“Ancient Law, its Connection with the Early History of Society and its 
Relation to Modern Ideas,” Mr. Maine took a foremost place among the 
best teachers of modern jurisprudence. His success found a prompt re- 
ward at the hands of the Government of Great Britain, in an important 
post in India, and the ripe fruit of his leisure, after a served his 
appointed term in the East, is the present series of lectures delivered at 
Oxford from the chair specially created for him. The book, like its pre- 
decessor, “ Ancient Law,” isa model of precision, clear statement, cogent 
reasoning and logical method, qualities that are rare enough in any 
writing nowadays, but most of all, in the department of legal literature 
to which, in a subordinate sense, this volume belongs. Mr. Maine works 
out his problem in a way that is in the highest degree instructive, not 


only to those who aim at a ed legal study, but to that — body of 


intelligent laymen, who will find more real information as to the internal 
history of the great Indian Empire in the illustrations and proofs of the 
chief text, than in many volumes of professed handbooks or manuals of 
that vast country, teeming, as it does, with contradictions to all our pre- 
conceived notions and to the practices of the other provinces of the 
Empire itself. In and through, and above all this sea of confusion, 
clouded as it is by the mist of an almost endless prehistoric past, and but 
made the darker by the faint rushlight of efforts to graft English law 
and English life upon the existing customs of the East, Mr. Maine pur- 
sues his steadfast purpose, and by the help of his own profound learning, 
of his study as an English lawyer, of his Guowlalee of the acute and far 
reaching labors of Maurer and Nape, the great German authorities, and 
of the Indian experience of Lord Lawrence and Mr. George Campbell, 
works out a comparison between the existing village communities in 
India, and the clear and indubitable traces of them in English history 
and in German life. The fact that Palfrey notes the same experiment 
made in our own early New England history does not escape Mr. Maine, 
and it may serve as a proof, if indeed any such were needed, that the 
legal tie throughout the modern world is almost a perfect chain of com-- 
munication. It recalls, indeed, Mr. Babbage’s wonderful simile of the 
spoken word that is transmitted by waves of sound throughout the whole 
universe, and it would be hard nowadays to find any law, any custom, 
that had not its counterpart, its original, its source, its result, traceable 
in even the most distant country where civilization had gained a foothold. 
As clearly elucidating one branch of this modern science of comparative 
Jurisprudence, Mr. Maine’s book is a fit and worthy successor to his 
earlier work on Ancient Law, that fruitful mother of much study and 
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many books, but it has a larger popular interest and a broader field of 
vision, ranging, as it does, mainly over purely modern ceuntries. 


Harper’s have reprinted Lord Brougham’s Autobiography, of which 
the first volume only is out. It brings us down to his thirty-fourth year, 
but if his real life had been half as disappointing as his account of it, we 
should never have had Brougham as great as he really was, or any thing 
like the colossus that he looked to his immediate contemporaries. Except 
in a few bitter touches about his paternal ancestry and a few caustic, clever, 
characteristic things of his Edinburgh life as a school-boy and college 
student, the book is dull and wearisome, and formal and official beyond 
example. Page after page is taken up with dreary letters about his mis- 
sion to Spain and Portugal in the anti-Napoleonic wars there, but his 
part was insignificant, and the wonder is that he would look back to it 
as at all important across the vista of his half century of ceaseless activity, 
legal, political, literary, scientific—all this is left to be compressed in two 
volumes yet to be issued. Unfair as is Lord Campbell’s life of his great 
contemporary, it is far more attractive and serviceable, even to those who 
see through and do not share the detraction with which the one Scotch 
Chancellor tried to pull down the other. Brougham’s greatness in the 
law may not have been greater than Campbell’s or Lyndhurst’s, even in 
their — but in the eyes of the world, he was, and deserves to be 
remembered as a greater man in a score of ways in which no man 
equalled him. He seems to have outlived his place in English history, 
and to have lived long enough to do himself the great injustice of writing 
his own life and of writing himself down to ry ane of a commonplace 
man; but his rivals and haters have done enough to preserve his memory 
from rusting out under the heavy load that he has himself put on it in 
his autobiography. 


FRAGMENTS OF ScrENCE FoR UNscrENTIFIC Peopie: A Series of 
Detached Essays, Lectures and Reviews. By John Tyndall, 
L. L. D., F.R.S. Author of “ Heat as a Mode of Motion.” 
Pps. 422. 12mo. New York: D. Appleton & Co., Publishers. 


If there were any authentic way of submitting this book for review to 
the old Calvinist and Courtier who wrote the Novum Organum, we would 
ang have asked his views on it. We have no doubt that he would 

ave been charmed by its style, and gratified to see at once with what 
strides modern science is advancing, and with what interest her progress 
is watched by the common people. He would find, perhaps, not a little 
to elicit dissent and protest, as tending to make material science the 
handmaid of materialism, but he would rejoice in the wholesome evidence 
of mental activity which, in the long rur, purifies itself, as does running 
water. 

The second and third papers of the book will probably elicit the most 
decided protest from hostile critics; they seem to us to completely dis- 
prove the possibility of a miracle in a very common view of what that is; 
they seem also to show that the Professor has not taken the trouble to go 
to head-quarters to learn what the Christian conception of miracle 1s. 
The paper on “Scientific Materialism” is a sufficient refutation of those 
* who would use scientific truth to disprove the spiritual nature of man. 
That on “ Dust” is the one by which we were all startled into holding 
our breath by its discovery of atmospheric dangers and impurities. 
Other papers are on Light, Heat, Slates, Magnetism, Radiation, &c. 
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CHaRLoTTE ACKERMANN: A Theatrical Romance, founded upon 
Interesting Facts in the Life of a Young Artiste of the Last 
Century. By Otto Miiller. Translated from the German by 
Mrs. Chapman Coleman and her Daughters. Pp. 357. 16mo. 
Philadelphia: Porter & Coates, Publishers. 


Very few English readers have any adequate conception of the extent to 
which the literature of fiction in Germany has been enriched from English 
sources; it is hardly too much to say that the whole mass of really popular 
English and American novels have found translators and readers in that 
country. England is the native land of modern prose fiction, as Defoe, 
Goldsmith and Scott are the great originals in this department. 

The influence of English upon German novels is abundantly evinced 
by the later writers of Germany, who are so much the more intelligible 
to the mass of English readers. The novels which men of far greater 
mental and artistic power wrote in the Getheo-Schillerian period, are so 
intensely and sacl ot “f German that English readers have little relish 
for them. But the tales of Spielhagen, Auerbach, and even Fran Mihl- 
bach, cover a wide circle of readers. Hence the wholesale translation of 
all the better German stories of late years into English. 

Otto Miiller has a wide and growing reputation on the Continent, 
which the present story goes far to justify. Its scene is laid in Hamburg, 
in the period when Lessing had raised the German theatre to the posi- 
tion of independence and importance which it has ever since possessed, 
and when Geethe and other writers were growing into fame as poets and 
dramatists. The heroine—a young, beautiful and gifted actress, of spot- 
less character—loses her heart toa Danish roue, and after many scenes 
and situations illustrative of cotemporary society, dies of grief on learn- 
ing his true character, and is buried in maiden innocence. The very 
different position occupied by the theatre in German society from that 
which it holds in England and America, is curiously illustrated by the 
work, The translators have done their work well, malgr2 a few too 
literal translations, where the English idiom is missed. 


THE CoMPREHENSIVE SPEAKER. Designed for the use of Schools, 
Academies, Lyceums, &c. Carefully selected from the Best 
Authors, with Notes. By Henry T.Coates. Pp. 671. 12mo. 
Philadelphia: Porter & Coates, Publishers. 


A “speaker” being very commonly the one school-book which the young 
American chooses for himself, Mr. Coates has hit upon the idea of fur- 
nishing him with one that shall be accordant with his tastes for some- 
thing fresh and up to the times. Without excluding the best of the old 
Gantent pieces, and even adding to their number, he has included very 
many from the best modern authors, laboring to furnish food for thought, 
and models of good style and fine taste. Struck by the defects of pre- 
vious works of this kind, he has striven to secure accurate punctuation 
and editing, and to exclude slang, and matter of ephemeral interest. 

If we have a fault to find with the book it is one that belongs to nearly 
its whole class, and to a majority of modern school-books—the print is 
toosmall. In view of the prevalence of myopia, and similar disorders 
of the eyes among modern school-children, there is an urgent necessity 
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for the better lighting of school-rooms, and for a use of larger type in 
printing books for their use. Of the large number of really handsome 
and otherwise convenient school-houses recently erected at a — outlay 
in this city, every one is defective in the arrangement for light. 


Tue Two Guarpians; or, Home in this World. By [Miss 
Yonge,] the author of “ The Heir of Redcliffe,” &. Pp. 338. 
16mo. New York: D. Appleton & Co., Publishers. 


Another volume of the very prettily bound and well printed re-issue 
of Miss Yonge’s novels, with which this firm is favoring the reading 

ublic. The present is not the most popular of the fair author’s works, 

ut her merits and attractions are of a kind common to all her books. 
In an age when—in spite of the presence of such names as Mrs. Oliphant 
and Mrs. Lewes—the name of “ Eady Novelist” is becoming a “ Nehush- 
tan,” it is pleasant to meet again with the books of one who is so 
thoroughly a lady in all her tastes, and whose books embody the best 
side of English social life in the reign of good Queen Victoria. 


THE For In THE HovusEHoLp. By Caroline Cheeseboro. Pp. 117. 
8vo. Boston: J. R. Osgood & Co., Publishers. For sale by 
Claxton, Remsen, & Haffelfinger, of Philadelphia. 


Miss Cheesebero is a novelist who is thoroughly free from the tricks of 
her trade. With an almost unconscious skill, she reproduces, in the 
words and acts of her personages, her own subtle conceptions of their 
characters, so that the story reads like the record of lives passed under 
our very eye. The effects of her books come as naturally as the lights 
and shadows of nature; we see the people. 

Her present story is a fine specimen of this realistic skill; but we fear 
it is truer to general human nature, than to the specific type with which 
it deals. The scene is laid among the Mennonites of Pennsylvania, and 
the interest of the story turns upon the stringent rules of the sect, which 
prohibits intermarriage with other denominations. The characters are 
in general well conceived, and the idyllic air that befits the piece, the 
simplicity of manners and speech, are not missed. Yet there is something 
lacking to make us feel as if we were really among the Pennsylvania 
Germans. There isa quickness and a smartness of manner that belongs 
rather to New England, than to the interior of our own State. A New 
England sect with the same principles, planted in the heart of Massa- 
chusets, might act and think thus and so, but not the Pennsylvanians. 

With this drawback the book is well executed, and the great multi- 
tude who care not for these things, will find it entertaining reading. 


We have also received from D. Appleton & Co., New York, the 
following: 


Pickwick Papers. By Charles Dickens. 1871. 
REMINISCENCES OF Firry Years. By Mark Boyd. 1871. 


Marquis & Mercuant. A Novel. By Mortimer Collins. 1871. 





